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For the Defense! . 
By Aldis Dunbar 
OU call your brother “ shallow,”—and but show 
With what slight evidence you rest content,— 
Viewing the surface only. Let us know 
How deep in search of nobler things you went! 
Erie, Pa. 








Be Sunny! 


A gloomy day is a challenge to cheerfulness, It 
is easy—and weak—to be gloomy when the weather is 
gloomy. It is hard—and takes character—to be sunny 
when the sun isn’t_visible. A cloudy day calls for a 
bit of brightness about the clothing, a little extrava- 
gance in smiles and cheering words, to offset the 
gloom. If ever there is need of joyousness and good 
cheer in our words and looks and demeanor, it is when 
we feel: least like it, and when others about us are 
most likely to be helped by it. 


x 
Comfort that Cannot Fail 


No sorrow can cut us off from the comfort of 
God's’ presence, unless we ourselves turn away from 
him. There is no change nor turning in the stead- 
fastness of God’s love for us. If, indeed, God's love 
could be different at different times, even this would 
mean only that he loves us most when we are in deep- 
est trouble. He never deserts us. He never leaves 
us to bear our sorrows or fight our battles alone. If 


we are tempted to feel that he has done so, it is only 


because our enemy, and God's, wants us to think this 
in order that we may be kept from receiving the 
strength that God longs to have us lay hold on and 
use. One who was faced with a bitter sorrow sought 
God in that sorrow and found peace and comfort and 
guidance even while the sorrow still pressed down 
with a weight that only God could help to bear. That 
was better than turning from God and doubling the 
burden in so doing. No matter how black and com- 
fortless everything around us and within us may look, 
nothing can take from us the comfort of the knowl- 
edge that God's love is now controlling our lives, 
unless we deliberately put that comfort away from us 
by doubting his word. Let’us not wound ourselves 
and our best Friend by such distrust. 


x . 
Why We Doubt 


Sin is the chief cause of doubts. Surrender to 
God is the chief dispeller of doubts. A young minister 
sought the counsel of an older friend and asked how 
he might keep up his religious life better than he was 
doing. He said that he was sometimes tempted to 
doubt the-very fundamentals of the Christian religion 
to whose ministry he was consecrated. As the two 
talked, the young man finally, of his own accord, 
came out with the real trouble : that he had not been 
fighting a winning battle with personal sin. But he 
said that-just after having been given a signal victory 
over temptation, in answer to a quick, silent prayer 
for help, he had had a very real consciousness of 
deepened religious belief, and in his preaching a power 
that had been lacking before. His trouble was not 
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in his intellect, but in his will; and his increased 
faith came not through the intellect, but through the 
will, It is usually so with our religious doubts. The 
man who is surrendered to God, or, if he cannot believe 
in God, surrendered to the doing of the highest duty 
that he sees before him, will have so little time for 
and interest in intellectual doubts that he wiil one day 
find himself in willing loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


x 
Prosperity’s Greatest Danger 


. Our times of greatest danger are the days of pros- 
perity, not of adversity. If a man has any faith in 
God at all, adversity and suffering are likely to drive 
him to God and keep him close by God's side, for he 
finds that there his greatest comfort lies. But when 
life is free from trouble or care of any sort, there is no 
con:pulsion to seek God's help, Then it is that we 
are liable to swing wide off from the One whom we 
need as much in sunshine as in darkness. And in so 
doing, if we would only recognize this, we are in greater 
darkness and danger than in the darkest days of a 
God-comforted sorrow. One who was overwhelmed 
by a trial that seemed unbearable, and who yet found 
peace, in the midst of the conflict, by casting himself 
in trusting dependence upon the Father, prayed that 
when the trial should pass and days of brightness 
should come again, he might still be kept as close to 
the Father, in such loyal trust and service, as his 
trouble was now driving him to. This is one blessing 
that every affliction should bring us : an awakening 
sense of the richness of life committed to God, and a 


deepened determination to live that life even in days 


of sunshine and prosperity. 


The New Kind of Love 


HY should Jesus have called his commandment 
of love a new commandment? There was an 
old commandment that ran, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself.’"” Some people suppose that 
this is the same as the commandment that Jesus gave 
to his disciples. But there are two differences. The 
old commandment referred to your neighbor,—-that 
is, to everybody ; the new refers to your brother, your 
fellow-Christian, The other difference is in the meas- 
ure of the love,—‘‘as thyselt’;’ ‘‘as I have loved 
you.’’. The world never knew what love meant until 
jesus came and lived among men. ‘‘As thyself’’ 
leaves self and others side by side; ‘‘as I have loved 
you*’ carries us away beyond that, for Jesus made 
sacrifice of himself in loving his disciples. 

And so this touches our lives at very practical 
points. ‘‘Love suffereth long, and is kind.’’ The 
trouble with too many of us is that our kindness ‘is 
spasmodic, is shown only when we feel like it, and is 
checked continually by things that happen. But 
nothing ever stopped the flow of Christ’s kindness ; 
nothing ever should check the flow of a Christian's. 

‘‘Love . . . doth not behave itself unseemly.”’ 
That is, it never forgets itself, is never rude. All un- 
charitableness is unseemly. Nothing is more re- 
markable in the story of Christ's life than his unfail- 
ing respect for people. He Seemed to have almost 
reverence for every one that came before him, even 
the poorest, the lowest, the worst. The reasons were 
that’ he loved every one, and that he saw in each the 
glorious possibilities of heavenly sonship. If we had 
our Master's lofty regard for, and his deep interest in, 
the lives of men, we should never act in an unseemly 
way toward even the unworthiest. The poet said he 
would never have for his friend that man who would 
needlessly set his foot upon a worm,~ If it becomes 
us to treat considerately, almdst reverently, a mere 


worm, how should we treat even the poorest, the low- 
liest, who-wears the divine image, and is ‘* but little 
lower than God’’ ? 

‘* Love is not provoked.’’ That is, it does not be- 
come vexed or irritated at what another may say or 
do. Yet many people seem to overlook this line of 
the picture. Nothing is more common than. ill- 
temper. Some people get provoked even at things. 
A boy the other day flew into a rage at his bicycle 
from which he had fallen, and beat the machine un- 
mercifully. A man stumbled over a chair, and in a 
violent passion kicked the chair all about the room. 
No other infirmity is so often confessed as bad tem- 
per. Many people will tell you that they find no 
other fault in themselves so hard to overcome. Nor 
do they seem ashamed to make the confession ; ap- 
parently they do not consider the fault a serious one. 
They speak of it. apologetically, as an infirmity of 
nature, a family failing, a matter of temperament, 
certainly not a fault to be taken seriously. Bad tem- 
per has been called the vice of the virtuous. Men 
and women whose characters are noble, whose lives 
are beautiful in every other way, have this one fault, 
—they are sensitive, touchy, easily ruffled, easily 
hurt. 

But we make a grave mistake when we let our- 
selves think that ill-temper is merely a trifling weak- 
ness. It is a disfiguring blemish. Jesus set for us 
the perfect model of living, and he was never pro- 
voked. In all his experience of persecution, wrong, 
mocking, and: injustice, he was not once provoked. 
He would have us live the same life. When he bids 
us love one another as he has loved us, this is part of 
what he means. 

Loving one another as Christ loves us makes it 
easier for others to live and work with us. A minister 
tells of some persons in his church who are excellent 
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workers, full of zeal and energy, but he says they 
always have to draw in shafts,—they will not drive 
double. There are horses of this kind ; they will not 


pull in a‘team, but have to be driven single, So it. 


seems there are people who have the same infirmity. 

They want to do good, but they cannot work with 

others. There is a kind of carriage which has only 

two wheels and a seat for one. It is suggestively 

called a sulky, because the rider rides alone. Some 
ple seem happiest when they ride alone. 

The love of Christ teaches a better way. We need 
to learn to think of others, those with whom we are 
united in Christian life and work. It is so in all as- 
sociated life. It is so in marriage. When two lives 
are brought together in close relation, after having 
lived separately, it is evident that both cannot have 
their own way in everything. There is not room for 
any two people to have their own way in the marriage 
relation. They are now one, occupying only the place 
of one, and they must live as one. There must be 
either the entire displacement of one by the other, the 
losing of the individuality of one in that of the other, 
the entire giving up of one to the other, or else there 
must be the mutual blending of the one in the other. 
Love unites them, and they are no longer twain, but 
one. 

The same principle must prevail in Christian life 
and work. Headstrong individualism must be softened 
and modified by love. Jesus sent forth his disciples 
by two and two. Two working together are better than 
two working separately. One is strong in one point 
and weak in another ; the second is strong where the 
first is weak, and thus the two supplement each other. 
Paul speaks of certain Christians as yoke-fellows. 
Yoke-fellows draw together patiently and steadily, 
two necks under the same yoke, two hearts pouring 
their love and fellowship into one service. 

We know the importance in Christian life of being 
pleasant to live with and work with. It never should 
have to be said of us that other people cannot work 
with us, The secret of being agreeable yoke-feliows 
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is love. This means selflosing, self-forgetfulness. 
The Christian who is always wanting to have positions 
of prominence, to be c an or president or secre- 
tary, first in something, has not caught the'spirit of 
the love of Christ, who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. Love never demands the first 
place,—it works just as enthusiastically and as faith- 
fully at the foot of a committee as at the head of it. 
It is content to be overlooked, set aside, if only Christ 
is exalted. It is patient with the faults of fellow- 
workers. 

- We are called to a love like Christ's in building up 
his kingdom, He loved and gave himself ; we must 
love and give ourselves. We can serve Christ and 
our fellow-men only in a sacrificial service. ‘*As I 
have loved you’’ means loving to the uttermost. 

This is a love that is not affected by the character 
or the past life of the person we love. To love as 
Christ loved is to love the worst, the least worthy, to 
love them until they are lifted up, cleansed and trans- 
figured. To love as Christ loved is to let his love into 
our own lives, to learn to live as he lived, in gentle- 
ness, in patience, in humility, in kindness, in endur- 
ance, in all sweetness of spirit, in all helpfulness and 
self-denial. It is not easy ; "but it was not easy for 
Christ to love as he did. 

The trouble with too much of what we call love is 
that it costs nothing, is only a sort of gilded selfish- 
ness, is not ready to sacrifice anything, to give up, to 
suffer, or to endure. Let us not profane the holy 
name of love by calling such life as this love. To 
love as Christ loves is to repeat Christ's sacrifice con- 
tinually, in serving, forgiving, bearing, enduring, that 
others may be helped, blessed, saved. 


** In the long run all love is paid by love ; 
Though undervalued by the hosts of earth, 
The great eternal government above 
Keeps strict account, and will ‘redeem its worth. 
Give thy love freely ; do not count its cost ; 
So beautiful 4 thing was. never lost, 
In the long run,’’ 





That Extermination Order 

Why is it that after nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity the Christian world looks with such horror on 
death, —mere physical death? It is a hard question 
to answer, —barder than the old question, sure to be 


renewed whenever Israel's God-directed conquest of 


Canaan is studied, as to why God ordered the death 
of the Canaanites, or indeed whether he ever ordered 
it at all. That perennial question crops out now in 
two interesting letters from Times readers, the first 
from an old friend in Arizona : 


I feel constrained to enter a protest against Mr. Ridgway’s 
answer to ‘‘ George "’ relative to the destruction of the Ama- 
lekites, and Mr. ‘Trumbull's endorsement of that answer, in 
your issue of July 11, [Mr. Ridgway's comment was: ‘' ‘God 
was cruel to order a whole race destroyed!" Well, George, I 
gtiess you don't know the Amalekites. Have you fellows a 
wife, a mother, a daughter, a sister, a sweetheart? Suppose 
you should come home some day and find the house burned 
and your loved ones ravished and murdered by a gang from 
the next county. And the gang did this as a regular business. 
Just suppose. Well! ‘ But their little children.” When you 
start in to rid the Barren Hills of copperheads, you will kill 
only the old snakes, will you? ‘ But the cattle and the goods.’ 
God never spares property when he wipes out wickedness." ] 

it Mr. Ridgway'’s words mean anything, they mean that 
** George'’ would have a perfect right to pursue a gang such 
as the one supposed, and if possible he should exterminate 
them, men, women, and children. That dees not seem to me 
to comport with the teachings of a certairi Carpenter of Naza- 
reth, not even with the canons of *' civilized warfare.” If Mr. 
Ridgway is correct, then the United States Government ought 
to have so exterminated the Apache Indians thirty years ago, 
and General Sheridan's famous definition of a ‘* good Indian"’ 
is the correct one, 

Are Mr. Ridgway's words sensible words, as Mr. Trumbull 
says they are? I am aware they are very much in the line of 
the older view of the passage of Scripture in question. But I 
am sure a larger grasp of the spirit of Christ's teachings must 
lead us to believe that in such passages as this we have to re- 
gard the word of the Lord as having been very much altered 
by the instrument who received it. That God did allow it, 
because of the ‘‘ hardness of their hearts,"’ I am willing to ad- 
mit, but | cannot believe that the Lord of heaven and earth 
d. liberately, as a piece of *‘ policy ’’ necessary to the carrying 
out of his kingdom upon earth, directed Saul or any one else 
to go and kill men, women, and little children, as this account 
on its face states. 

One of the things we constantly urge in favor of the Bible 
and its teachings, as against the other Oriental religions, is 
that it reflects the great heart of God and does not endorse the 
cruelties and bloody methods of these others. But if God's 
method really be to exterminate sinners, then Muhammad would 
seem to have gotten a truer grasp of the divine method than 
Christ did, and we ought to make him eur example. 

At any rate, I am sure of this: If I were ‘‘George,"’ and I 
believed Mr. Ridgway to have the true explanation of this 





passage, it would very decidedly alienate me against the God 
of Scripture. And I believe that is just the effect such teach- 
ing has upon the average man outside the church, and upon 
a good many within it as well. 


The other letter, from a minister in the province of 
Quebec, similarly takes issue with the suggestion of 
the Times’ lesson helps that the moral standard of 
that extermination order was all right. He wrote, just 
before the date of the lesson in question, but too late 
fur his letter to receive attention in the issue of that 
date : 


In the course of the lesson for July 26 the question as to the 
moral nature of the command “‘ to devote"’ the Amalekites to 
Jehovah will be sure to arise, for it ought to arise in an age ot 
Anti war and Peace societies and The Hague Tribunal; in an 
age that has before it the example of the establishment, during 
war, of concentration camps for the protection of women and 
children. 

In the issue containing that lesson Dr. Sanders su ts an 
explanation, Mr. Ridgway gives one. Neither is satisfactory ; 
that of Dr. Sanders because it is not complete and definite, 
that of Mr. Ridgway because its moral conceptions are no 
higher than those of the ancient time. As I perused the re- 
marks of the latter my moral sense was shocked. Yet I can 
read the account of the command in Samuel with equanimity, 
for I interpret it in the light of the principle by which Jesus in 
his day interpreted the recognition by the law of Jehovah of an 
immorality in the social life. ‘‘ For your hardness of heart he 
wrote you this commandment. But from the beginning of the 
creation, male and female made he them. For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother and shall cleave to his wife." 

To me the matter is a most important one. True, the cen- 
tral point of the lesson is ‘‘ obedience "’ ; but if that alone is 
taught, and the children, especially the older ones, go away 
with doubts as to the morality of the command which was dis- 
obeyed, the lesson had better not have been taught at all, for 
they have been allowed to depart with a view of God which 
they cannot reeoncile with their Christian conception of him. 


Just so long as we count physical death the worst 
of evils, just so long shall we stumble over God's or- 
dering of death, in old times or to-day. We ought 
to know better, by this time. Death is only an inci- 
dent in life, and a very unimportant incident as com- 
pared with some other experiences. Death does not 
essentially change the condition of any one. Those 
who are living in the Kingdom of Heaven before 
death, continue to live there after death. Those who 
have chosen hell, or eternal death, in this life, are 
given the full fruits of their choice after this life. 
And we may be very sure that God lets physical death 
come to no child of his an instant earlier than it ought 
to come, in entire fairness to that one and his future. 

In view of -these facts, why should it disturb us 
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when we see God deciding to permit or bring the 
unimportant incident of physical death into the expe- 
rience of human beings, even in a wholesale way, 


‘whether he does this by volcanic action in Martin- 


ique in 1902 or in Pompeii in 79, or by specific in- 
structions to his own people in Canaan in 1078 B. C.? 
God gives life ; God can take it away. And what 
God can do, God can authorize men todo. That 
God has authorized men to take life, and that he still 
does so, under certain circumstances, would seem to 
be beyond question to thoughtful students of God's 
-ways and Ged’s will. Mr. Ridgway’s words. did ot 
mean lynch law, nor would they have justified the 
extermination of the Indians. They suggested by 
personal application the sin-steeped horrors of the 
Canaanites. Some sin to-day is punished by death, 
legally inflicted by God's representatives in. positions 
of authority. The Carpenter of Nazareth, whom the 
Arizona reader quotes, pronounced upon the sin- 
hardened cities of Capernaum and Chorazin and 
Bethsaida the same uncompromising and thorough- 
going extermination that his Father ordered toward 
the Canaanites. And the: orders of the Prince of 
Peace were carried out. Peace is sometimes made 
possible only by war. Jesus Christ: announced and 
ordered a war with the powers of darkness that has 
for its end the peace of the universe. ; 

When Jesus said that a certain rule—not prin- 
ciple—in the multitudinous code drawn up for the 
details of Israel's life in Moses’ day was so made 
in view of Israel's hardness of heart, we may rest 
content that that was so. But Jesus did not say this 
of the extermination of Amalekites ; and there does 
not appear to be any good reason for thinking that he 
would have said it had he been asked. For that 
extermination stands for a permanent principle in 
God's universe. ‘i 

The inhabitants of Canaan at the. time of. Israel's 
entry were a wholesale incarnation of sin such as the 
world has probably never since known. Apparently 
God saw that the only hope for the world, through 
his chosen people, was by-a surgical .operation. on 
this diseased part. The Canaanites, if they were liv- 
ing in-spiritual death, would not be-any worse off by 
extermination ; the world would be infinitely better 
off. To have kept women and children alive would 
have meant intermarriage, mixed blood, idolatry and 
sin ; and God knew that Israel's only hope lay in, be- 
ing a people set apart from all other-peoples, for the 
ultimate blessing of all the world. Moreover, God 
wanted to teach the inhabitants of Canaan that’ his 
chosen people must not be opposed or interfered with, 
and could not be with impunity. .And this lesson 
must be taught in terms that the people of that land 
and day could understard. So the surgical operation 
was ordered,—and God's surgery is thorough. Be- 
cause Saul would not make it. thorough, God could 
not continue to use Saul. 

If God does not order the wholesale extermination 
of races to-day, it is probably either because there are 
no races on earth so steeped in sin as to need it, or 
because God’s kingdom is so well established on 
earth that it can overcome and exterminate sin in 
other ways. - Of course the world is millenniuins 
farther‘on in knowledge of God through progressive 
revelation -than it was in Saul's day. Men have 
changed for the better, through God's training, and 
therefore God can do with them and. through them 
what he could not do in the old days... But God has 
not changed ; and what God ordered in that day is 
not out of keeping, one jot or one tittle, with what 
God orders in this day. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: amid the perplexities of life, we 
crave thy guidance. Even more, as we walk, blind and 
helpless amid disappointments, perils, and cares, and 

amid the oppressive mysteries that enfald us, we cry out for 
thy fellowship, warm and close. . .. Once we wander one step 
from thee, life becomes too much for us: we feel the dark ; we 
tremble; we grow disheartened ; we stumble and fall... . 
Make us more sensitive to the touch of thy hand. Let thy 
presence be our light, our strength, our satisfaction. Moment 
by moment show us how to turn trial into profit, temptation 
and danger into victory. Teach us to find the mystery of 
things an allurement instead of a dread, since thou art with us 
through all. Make us content to see one step ahead, and to 
leave the rest to thee. .. . There is so much we cannot under- 
stand. We do not understand our own hearts; but thou 
knowest us altogether. We do not understand why events are 
so different from our expectation, often so different from our 
desire ; but thou knowest. Let that be enough for us—thou 
knowest! Of what use would it be for us to know everything ? 
How could our heads hold it all, or our hearts bear up under 
the crushing load? Father, we would leave it all to thee, and 
just follow where thou dost lead, every step secure and satisfy- 
ing becaus2 thou art with us. . . . OvetCome our wilfulness, we 
pray. Make and keep us thy docile; trusting, obedient chil- 
dren, gloriously content just to do thy will day by day. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 20. (Review) 


The Old New England Meeting-House 
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By Alice Morse Earle, Author of “Child Life in Colonial Days,” “ Stage Coach and Tavern Days,” etc. 





fie deacons in the early New England churches 
filled a-very important place in church life. 

They had, besides their regular duties. on the 
Lord's Day, and’their special duties on communion 
Sabbaths, the charge of many prudential concerns, 
such as providing for the poor of the church. They 
had to be preachers, for they ‘* dispensed the Word"’ 


‘on Sabbaths to the congregation during the absence 


of the ordained. minister. 
The deacons always sat near the pulpit in a pew, 
which was generally raised one or two steps above the 


- level of the meeting-house floor, and which contained 


several high-backed chairs and a table, or a broad 
swinging-shelf for the use at the communion service. 

In Bristol, Connecticut, the deacons wore starched 
white linen-caps in the meeting-house to indicaté-their 
office—a singular local custom. One of their duties 
was, naturally, to furnish the sacramental wines,. and 
the: moneyfor» the: payment thereof. was ..allowed to 
them from the church-rates, or was. raised by special 
taxation. ‘ 

In Farmington, Connecticut, in 1669,: sai male 
inhabitant was ordered to pay either a peck of wheat 
or one shilling to the deacons of the church to defray 
these expenses. In Groton church, in 1759. ‘4 
Coppers for every Sacrament for 1 year’’ was de- 
manded from each communicant. In Springfield the 
‘*deacon’s rate'’ was sixpence in ‘‘wampam’’ or a 
peck of Indian corn from each» family in the town. 
This special tax was somewhat modified in case a man 
had no wife, or if he were not a church member, but 
in the latter. case he still had to pay some‘dues, though 
he ‘could not take part-in the communion service. 

The deacons also had charge of the communion 
vessels, . These were stored often when not in use, 
under the pulpit in a little closet which was fabled to 
be at the disposal of both tithing-men and deacons for 
the incarceration of Sabbath-breaking boys. 

John ‘Cotton's: first church had wooden chalices ; 
the wealthier churches owned pieces of silver which 
had been given to them, one piece at a time, by mem- 
bers or friends of the church; but communion services 
of pewter were often-seen. 

Until 1753; the church’ in Andover used a pewter 
communion service, but when a silver service was 
given to it, the Andover church sent the vessels of 
baser metal to a sister church in Methuen. 

The ‘‘ffirst church’’ of’ Hartford had ‘one Puter 
fflagon, ffower pewter. dishes, and a bason”’ left to-it 
by the bequest of one of its members. As pewter was 
far from being.a despised metal, and as pewter dishes 
and plates wére seen on the tables of the wealthiest 
families, were left by will as precious possessions, and 
polished with’ as: much care’as were silver vessels, a 
communion service of pewter was doubtless felt to be 
a thoroughly satisfactory church appointment. 

The church interior in mid-winter presented a very 
different picture in colonial days from a mid-winter 
church service .to-day. . The absence of any fixed 
heating apparatus left the atmosphere as cold as the 
icy blasts without-doors. . The men were heavily 
wrapped in fur greatcoats and caps. Women were 
less heavily dressed but sometimes had great cloaks 
with many capes, and carried muffs. Men also 
carried muffs. Advertisements of the loss of men's 
muffs are not unusual in eighteenth century news- 
papers.- It was a common practise for the male mem- 
bers of the congregation to stand up and swing their 
arms as do teamsters. Often they left the church 
edifice during the services to see whether their horse- 
flesh was properly blanketed. 
est meeting-houses, which : were doubtless mere log- 
huts, bags of wolf. skifis or other heavy skins were 
nailed to the seats. In “these bags. the half-frozen 
worshipers gladly thrust their feet. 

There is one entry in Judge Sewall’s diary which 
has often been quoted ‘to show the discomfort of the 
icy New England meeting-house in winter; and I 
give it again in his own words, because their very 
simplicity is so expressive. One winter Sabbath he 
writes : 
hard, and Rattled Sadly intothe Plates.'’ And again, 
‘¢ Extraordinary Cold Storm: ef: Wind. and Snow. 





One of a series of several papers by this widely-known and 
charming writer on New England manitiers and customs in 
colonial times. Other papers will take up *‘ Old- Time Church 
eer d Phe The Bible in the Puritan Church,’’ and ‘‘ Puritan 

reachers.' 


° 


In some of the earli- ° 


‘*The Communion, Bread was frozen pretty” 


Bread was frozen at Lord’s Table. At six o’clock my 
ink freezes so that I can hardly Write, by a Good Fire 
in my Wive's Chamber.: Yet was very Comfortable in 
Meeting.'’. We must. note his assertion that he was 
comfortable in meeting. He was so absolutely and 
painfully truthful, that.we know these words were 
true ; and this was partly because he was accustomed 
to live i in cold rooms, and partly, too, for the warmth 
of his religion. 

The first church of Salem had built a ‘‘cattied 
chimney twelve feet long’’ in its meeting-house in 
1662, but. five years later this chimney was removed, 
doubtless through dread lest the building be destroyed 
through the combustible nature of the chimney. The 
Old South Church of Boston set astove in 1783, and 
the Evening .Post of January 25, 1783, contained 
a poem of which these four lines show the criticising 
and deprecating spirit : 

..** Extinct the sacred fire of love, 
Our zeal grown cold and dead, 
In the house of God we fix a stove 
’ To warm us'in their stead.’’ 


Other. New England congregations piously froze 
during service-time well:into this:;century. The Long- 
meadow church, early in the field; had a stove in 
1810 ; the Salem people in 1815; and the Medford 
meeting in: 1820. 

Nothing. was done to beautify the church interior 
save in the erection of a massive pulpit. There sel- 
dom were even window shutters. There were no 
illuminations on. the walls of Creed or Bible verses, no 
stained. glass: windows ; there was no decoration of 
flowers until well into this century. 

Rarely were-clocks found within the meeting-house ; 
the note of time was taken by the hour-glass, It was 
a mark of a thriving church when there was a velvet 
cushion forthe Bible, and an hour-glass for the pulpit. 
Sometimes it stood on a metal stand by the pulpit 
side, and it might be a handsome affair bound with 
metal and engraved with a motto, ‘‘ Pereuntur et im- 
putantur.’’ ‘*We are as dust.’ Hour-glass and 
sun-dial, the ancient monitors of the flight of time, 
were wonderfully impressive from their very simplicity, 
The complicated machinery of a clock or watch adds 
to its exactness. and its perfection as a timekeeper ; 
but there is a dignity and repose in the frank finality 
of both hour-glass and sun-dial, they are so classic, 
so absolute. 

The meeting-house was seldom ‘‘coloured’’ within 
doors, and the study of the natural knots and veins 
in the unpainted wood was a pastime for children 
during long sermons, I confess the last time I at- 
tended church in one of these old unpainted meeting- 
houses I noted with interest, even in my ‘‘ grown- 
up’’ years, the handsome markings of the wood in 
the pew in front of me and on either side, and also 
where a naughty boy many years ago had added a few 
lines with his leaden plummet to some of the knots 
and veins, and shaped some very amusing and gro- 
tesque-creatures. I also noted with pleasure some 
really: beautiful panels of curled maple, stained dark 
with years, but otherwise untouched since they were 
set in place a hundred and twenty years ago. This 
unpainted, unfinished wood gave to the meeting-house 
a dry-woody, close, unaired scent known as the 
** church-smell.’’ 

It was-truly natural that the church militant in New 
England: should be gathered in its earliest days by 
blast of trumpet or beat of drum, and even a conch- 
shell had a good stirring sound. These were, how- 
ever, but makeshifts. It was a matter of great re- 
joicing when a church-could have a bell. ‘The first 
church-bell heard in New England was in Cambridge, 
then: New-towne.. The bell at Ipswich was hung on 
a pine-trée, and the one at Malden was set up on a 
high rock. ‘Soon the. churches had steeples and bell- 
towers. On these church bells, as on sun-dials, and 
on hour-glasses, were placed inscriptions. The one 
at. Newbury said, ‘‘ Let us love as brethren.’’ 
other had the lines : 


** To the Church I call, 
For the Grave I toll.’’ 


’ How muth it must have meant to these people of 
English birth when the churches once obtained bells, 
for the sound of a bell had entered so much into their 
life in England. 


_ An-. 


The ringing of bells once meant much in every 
English community, and soon became so in New 
England. It was a means of communication and 
spreading of announcements where few ways of trans- 
fer existed. There was the inexpressibly solemn 

ing Bell, which was rung even for a stranger in 
the conimunity while he was dying; this was a heart- 
breaking bell, sadder far than the tolling of a.knell to 
announce a death, Joy bells rung on Thanksgiving 
days and wedding days. There was a curfew bell at 
eight o'clock, a signal for all folk to ‘cover the 
fire’’ and go to sleep. There was an alarm bell, 
which was a bell for sudden danger, a fire-bell, and a 
prisoner's bell, to tell of the escape or execution of a 
prisoner. . The bells were rung on holidays, such as 
royal birthdays, and in England they were rung on 
church festivai days, on Christmas and Easter. But 
I must linger no longer on bells, objects to me of 
almost personal liking and deepest interest. A col- 
lection of bells of every sort and every thought is my 
heart's desire, and my mind's purpose ; but, alas! 
few old ones remain of New England churches. A 
few still are cherished,—noble memorials of church 
life. 

The Puritan was never a democrat. Class distinc- 
tions were rigidly observed, The titles of Mr. and 
Mrs., or Goodman and Goodwife, were stiffly regarded. 
‘¢ Rank is Our Way Looked upon as a Sacred Thing,”’ 
wrote General John Winslow to the president of Har- 
vard College in 1740. In no place and in no way 
were these distinctions more plainly shown than in 
**seating the meeting.’’ Whittier wrote : 


** To the goodly house of worship, where, in order due and 


As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the peo- 
ple sit ; 

Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before 
the clown, 

From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the gray frock, 
shading down,”’ 


Military dignitary claimed high-ranking pews; offi- 
cers of the king, justices of the court, and all of public 
trust, were honored. Not only dignity of person, but 
the honor of old age was regarded, and to some ex- 
tent the amount of any gift to the church. | Pious 
disposition and behavior ranked in many committees 
before estate alone. I have read many church records 
of these seatings and seen many lists, and I deem this 
seating the meeting an excellent custom, a wise ad- 
justment of honors, when church attendance afforded 
the height of all earthly honor and happiness. Doubt- 
less many aged persons who were very poor did not 
obtain the best seats, but they always had good seats, 
—and the deaf were cared for. And by a formula 
called ‘‘dignifying the meeting,’’ seats which were 
not really very good were made, comfortable,. figura- 
tively, for their occupants. This custom lingered 
long in conservative or secluded country churches ; 
the church at Norfolk, Connecticut, until 1875, clung 
to the ‘‘ good old ways.’ 

The men and women sat on different sides of the 
church, as in Quaker meetings to-day. ‘‘ No Woman, 
Maid nor Gal, shall sit in the Men's South Alley,’’ 
said the town of Redding. 

A curious condition of unruliness in church time 
among ‘‘ ye wretched boyes’’ existed in New England 
towns for many years, Church records are full of in- 
structions to the tithing-men on their duties, which 
came to be almost those of a church policeman. 
Preachers and congregation chafed deeply at these 
constant disorders for centuries ; at the punching and 
scuffling and whispering and crowding, and they seem 
stupid to a degree, for all disorders were summarily 
ended by the simple remedy of placing each boy in 
the pew with his parents, 

Brook yn, N. Y. 


a 
Seeing Not All 


By Joseph A. Torrey 


HAT the eternal Judge of all 
Is ever just to each and all 
Is hard to think, if what we see were ol, 
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A Filipino Picture 


HERE is a Sunday-school far off in the southwest from 

you, in the Philippine Archipelago, that shines with 

a clear and steady light, and that has about it some 

features that will interest all lovers of the Sunday-school in 
North America. 

It is ahead of Sunday-schools in the States, in that it 
convenes a day earlier than they jo, It is Sunday with us 
here when it is only Saturday in the States. And we recite 
our Sunday-school lessons, we hear the Word of God, 
we kneel in public worship, a day in advance of you, 
‘The Sunday - school scholars here have an intense in- 
terest and manifest pleasure in the gospel. ‘They seem to 
take it as a thirsty man takes in water. It is all so new, so 
strange, and so good. This is a nominally Christian peo- 

le, with the exception of the non-Christian tribes in the 
anterior and the Moros in the south; but the people know 
absolutely nothing about the truths of Scripture as Protest- 
ants are supposed to know them, 

And Protestant truths in their newness and sweetness 
are gladly received by these people at first, but when 
these truths begin to grasp moral conduct and daily life, the 
test of their real interest will be revealed. 

‘This Sunday-school is over in the Tondo region of 
Manila, It convenes in the church that Presbyterians have 
built there, the first and largest Protestant church for 
natives or for any one else on these islands, The building 
is large and airy and-well-ventilated, seated with bamboo 
chairs, with a platform atyone end, on which are a reading- 
desk and an organ. ‘lhe members of the school begin to 
arrive early. ‘Though the children are many, the grown 
people, fathers and mothers, are more. In this also our 
Sunday-school is superior to most Sunday-schools in Ameri- 
can cities, the fathers and mothers vying with the children 
in ‘their interest in knowing the Word of God. 

‘fhe boys and men are dressed in spotless white, both 
coats and trousers, and the contrast of their brown faces 
-and their jet-black hair with their white apparel is very 
pleasing. A Filipino boy or girl of ten or twelve years of 
age is about as pretty as anything human that grows. The 
girls are dressed just like their mothers, and look like 
walking dolls, Feet are bare and thrust into loose slip- 
pers that scuff along the floor. The dress is ordinary 
calico, and with it is Worn an over-dress’ of’ black, red; or 
brown, or any. color that suits the wearer’s fancy. It con- 
sists of a square piece of cloth pinned over the other dress, 
and can be removed or put on as the owner wills. 

A square scarf of jus# or pina cloth, sometimes richly 
_ ornamented, folded at the two corners and thrown over 
the shoulders, .is an invariable. accompaniment. Arms are 
bare to the shoulders. Dresses are very decolleté, It is 
singular how human nature reverts to the nude, unless re- 
strained by moral considerations. The long black hair 
falls like a cascade from the head, with an ordinary comb 
thrust across like a bridge, or it is gathered in a little knot 
at the top of the head. We are seeing the influence of 
civilization upon these people in respect to dress particu- 
larly. ‘he nudity of the people was much more apparent 
ten years ago than itis now, The young ladies begin to 
wear shoes and stockings, and cover arms and neck with 
diaphanous just cloth. They are learning to sleep in 
beds instead of on the floor, and also to use towels and 
toilet articles. The babies and little boys and girls under 
six go around quite in a state of nature, but civilization 
will clothe them in due time. So the Sunday-school of 
the Tondo, as viewed from the platform, presented the 
aspect of a subdued rainbow rimmed with white. 

A tap of the bell, —how that reminds one of home! The 
voice of the superintendent is heard: ‘‘ Let us sing hymn 
64 from our hymn-book.’? What is the book? Aimmnos 
na cagamitan ng Iglesia Evangelecia Presbyteriana dito sa 
Filipinas. What was the hymn? ‘I hear thy welcome 
voice.’? Yo eseucho Buen Jesus, sung in Spanish. I wish 
the schools of America could hear the Filipino children 
sing. ‘The singing lacks somewhat in purity of tone, but 
it was superabundant in enthusiasm. ‘lhe big room rang 
with the voices of the three hundred scholars. And then 
they sang ‘* Jesus loves me, this I know,’’ in English. 

Here are some of the other hymns found in the collec- 
tions: ** Just as I am,’’ dco na macasalanan. ‘* Wonder- 
ful words, oh!”? AMflulicayong Magawit, ** Sweet bye and 
bye’’; in Tagalog, ‘* Hanapuin ang Bahay.’’ 

I am inclined to think that the greatest service that 
Moody and Sankey and other evangelists have done for the 
world has been to put Christian sentiment and Christian 
truth into verse and tune that people old and young can 
sing. It is one of the sweetest experiences of the Christian 
life to hear these familiar words and tunes in a strange 
tongue and in a strange land. It not only broadens your 
view and your theology and your tolerance,—I have never 
yet come across a narrow - minded missionary, — but it 
also wonderfully increases your zeal for the world-wide 
evangelization of men. 

But it is the time to close the school. How many can 
give the Golden Text in English ?_ How many in Spanish? 
How many in Tagalog? And here and there, all over the 
room, boys and girls and women rose and repeated the 
Golden Text in these various languages. And then the 
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Sunday-Schools Out of the Ordinary 


doors of the various class-rooms were thrown open, and the 
Spanish class, under the Spanish teacher, Mr. Castels, a 

oung Spaniard, became part of the school ; and the men’s 

ible class of fifty members, under Dr. Stangle, an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church here, became part of the school, 
and the ladies’ class, seventy-five present, under Senor 
Augustin de la Rosa, became part of the school, and the 
Rev. Mr. Rodgers’ class of young men in training for 
evangelists became part of the school. After distributing 
‘“* El Mensageri de La Verdad,” printed in Madrid, we 
sang together, ‘‘ Hanupuin ang Bahay’’ (** Sweet bye and 
bye’’), and I set out tor our own church service, thankful to 
Almighty God for the light shining into these dark lands.— 
S. B. Rossiter, Manila, P. J, 
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A Sunday-School in a Sawmill 
Founded on Fact 


ALLIE and Dick Spencer were playing with broken 
dishes under a tree near their home in Montana. 
They wondered why their mother did not call them 

to help as usual, ‘ 

When Dick ventured into the garden after some radishes 
for their feast he saw why, and stayed so long that his 
sister came after him. Their brother Lige, who was work- 
ing in the field, dropped his hoe and answered his father’s 
growl with the excuse that he was thirsty, He lounged up 
to the house to see what the children were staring at, and 
they ran in to get a nearer view. 

Perhaps. their mother. was ashamed to own such a dirty, 
ragged set. ‘* Any more young ones out there where you 
came from ?’’ she demanded. 

Her big boy shrank away from the door, but the little 
ones stood unabashed, Beyond a pleasant look the 
stranger took no notice, but went on with his talk. At 
last Mrs. Spencer said, “*I’d like it well ¢nough, but I 
don’t have the say. Lige; take this man to-your father.”’ 

Mr. Morse tried to get acquainted as thé two’crossed 
the plowed ground; but he might as well have ‘talked 
with a dumb boy. But, though shy, Lige was curious and 
eager to-hoe now,.so as to hear what was going on. 

There was a long discussion. Mr. Spencer’s attitude 
toward religion seemed to be one part infidelity and ‘three 
parts indifference. © At last he said; ** Ye ‘can’t: have it, so 
yer wasting yer time.’’ 

‘*And yours also,’’ was the quick reply. ‘* Good morning.’’ 

In all his experience in starting Sunday-schools it was 
the first time this missionary had. been denied the use of a 
schoolhouse when there :was one. 

** What’s to be done nfw?’’ she asked the farmer with 
whom he took dinner. 

‘* Lawson might lend you his sawmill.’’ - 

After looking ‘about, it was decided to try one meeting 
there at least. The news spread, so on the next Sunday 
the Spencer children were quarreling over the hair-brush, 
and as to which should wear the best-looking hat. Rule 
was strict at this home in one particular,—in the matter of 
leaving it. The children expected their mother to get per- 
mission for them, but when they found Lige was going 
they begged him to ask. He wasn’t afraid of their father, 
at least not much afraid. He strolled out to where the 
man of the house sat in the shade. 

** Me and the kids want to go up yonder.”’ 

There was no reply: -Was he going to object? He 
looked as if his dengan were far away. Perhaps he had 
not heard. 

His son waited. 

**I don’t care.’’ 

The missionary had his hands full that day keeping the 
little boys out of the mill pond, and getting the older ones 
to help by bringing boards for seats into the upper part of 
the mill. They must be carried down again, so as not to 
interfere with next day’s work. Lige never opened his 
lips. The next week it appeared why he came, for he 
joined in the singing with a strong, sweet voice. He had 
a correct ear, and loved music with all his untrained soul. 

All summer the Sunday-school met and prospered in the 
sawmill, but cold weather stopped the work. Next spring 
Mr. Morse came. early to re-open the school. The saw- 
mill ‘had changed hands, and could not be had. - By this 
time the people were aroused and interested, so the pro- 
posal to build a church met with favor. 

One man gave the ground; several brought logs; they 
were allowed the uSe of the sawmill for one day. Mr. 
Morse worked with the rest. The hardest thing was to 
raise money for the siding, but it was dgne. When the 
building was ready there was great rejoicing. The mis- 
sionary wanted every one to attend the opening service. 
He rode over to find Lige and his father busy with a late 
planting of beans. 

** Mr. Spencer, if I work for you for an hour, will you 
come to hear me preach for an hour?”’ 

The farmer grinned. ‘‘It’s a bargain. 
this job. Ever cradle wheat?’’ 

**Yes, in the Champlain Valley. 
any different? *’ 

**Come along, then.’’ 


** What say, Pop?’’ he asked at last. 


Lige can finish 


Is Montana wheat 


-every word spoken or sung. And this ral 


Lige longed to follow, but dared not. He did not have 
the pleasure of seeing his teacher throw off his coat and 
swing the cradle. The minister was out of practise, but 
gained ease as he went on. Mr. Spencer watched with 
amusement, calling out at last, ‘* Sixty-five minutes, par- 
son, so yer sermon can be a long one.’’ 

‘The next Sunday was fine. ‘There were ministers from 
a distant town to help organize the small church, and the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated. It was a little flock, but 
there were many curious spectators. The text was this, 
‘* But God commendeth his love toward us in that while 
we were yét sinners Christ died for us.’’ 

Mr. Morse was glad to see the elder Elijah Spencer 
near the door, gravely keeping his part of the bargain. He 
wondered why Lige did not sing as usual, and gave out an 
old hymn with a stirring chorus, 

Still the big boy was silent; his head sank lower as the 
solemn feast was kept, and his thoughts were busy. 
** Wish’t I’d done it.. Know’d I’d orter. Too late now. 
Wish’t I’d done it.’ 

Was it too late? Lige had not been 4 Sunday-school 

Scholar for months without learning what it means to take 
up the cross, His father was there, and might never come 
again. Was it not a good time? He might never con- 
quer his shyness if he failed now. 
“ Mr. Morse was about to give out the closing hymn, but 
paused, for Lige was on his feet. Dick stared at his shy 
brother; who did not eyen look frightened. His voice was 
clear. ‘If you folks’ll let me, I’d like to join the church. 
Been thinking along time. I found Jesus at the sawmill.’’ 
—By Anna Stevens Reed, Philadelphia. © 
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A Hawaiian Sunday-School Hoike 


ET me say for the ,benefit of the uninitiated that the 
formidable sounding word ‘‘ Hoike’’ means nothing 
. more.than ‘ Rally,”’ 

As I sat upon the platform in-the.beautiful old Kowaia- 
hao Church, facing the one thousand or more . Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars in this great rally, I wished 
that some of our Sunday-school friends on the mainland 
could have. been with us. 


:.o jt was a-most. inspiring*sight to see this large number. of 


people—meostly native’ Hawaiians, listening, intently. ,.to 
ly began at 9.30 
A. M., and continued without a break until 1 P. M. 

All of the native Sunday-school§ in Honolulu, and, in 
fact, on. this side of the Island of Oahu for fifty miles into 
the country, were there almost in a body. : 

The manner of conducting a Hawaiian Hoike is unique. 
For generations it has been the same. Between addresses 
different schools give exhibitions in reciting Scripture, cate- 
chetical work, and singing hymns. For many years the 
Hawaiians have been good Bible students. This heritage 
is one of the many that have descended from the early mis- 
sionaries. And such singing! The Hawaiians have few 
equals in the att of singing: The men and women in- 
stinctively take the parts,-and when once under full swing 
there is no recalling them until the grand finale. 

All of the speakers emphasized the necessity of better 
work in the Sunday-school, and of greater devotion to the 
service of Christ. 

The Rev. O. H. Gulick, a battle-scarred missionary of 
fifty years’ service, one of the brothers in the famous 
Gulick family, and surely one of the salt of the earth, 
acted as interpreter to both Dr. Scudder and myself. 
Judging from his impassioned gestures and flashing eye, 
and he doubtless improved upon the original speakers. 

These Hoikes correspond to county conventions, and 
are held two or three times each year on each of the islands. 
At the annual convention delegates gather from all the dif- 
ferent islands.— 7he Rev. E£. B. Turner, Honolulu, Hawait. 


< 
A Nova Scotia Robert Raikes 


T MAY interest the readers of The Sunday School Times 
to know that the first Sunday-school in Nova Scotia 
-was established at Lyons Brook, Picton County, Nova 
Scotia, some seven or eight years before the Raikes move- 
ment in England,—which began in 1780. 

The ‘* Robert Raikes ’’ of Nova Scotia was James 
Davidson, who came out from Edinburgh to Picton in 
1772. Soon after his arrival he commenced a day-school 
at Lyons Brook, abont three miles from the place where 
the town of Picton now stands (then a wilderness). In 
order to meet the religious wants of the people he collected 
the children on Sunday for religious instruction. 

A newspaper published in Picton fifty years later paid 
the following tribute to the work of James David-on : 
‘Here this worthy man taught school seven days of tLe 
week, and, to our shame be it spoken, the Sabbath was 
more sanctified then, when there was no place of worship 
except the schoolhouse-where James Davidson taught and 
prayed, than it is now when churches are in abundance 
even at our doors.” 
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LESSON 12. SEPTEMBER 20. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW ‘(READ PSALM 18) 


Golden Text: And David perceived that Jehovah had established him king over Israel, and that he had 
exalted his kingdom for his people Israel’s sake.—2 Samuel § : 12 








The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


WORD To THE TEACHER.—Are you ready to do 
some really thorough preparation for this re- 
view ? If you are, here is the first step: read 

through at a sitting the entire book of 1 Samuel, and 
the first five chapters of 2 Samuel. Don’t balk at 
that suggestion! You can read the portion named in 
from two to three hours,—it took me two hours and 
ten minutes, with plenty of time for making notes. 
‘This will give you a background of solid knowledge 
for your review that will be worth everything to you. 

Plan to make your class session a study of kings ; 
two of them, one on the down-grade, one on the up-. 
Announce this to, your class, making the further 
point that the two kings had an absolutely even start, 
so that one might have done just as well as the other. 


But. there was this difference: one was given his. 


kingdom soon after he first received word that he was 
to have it, and he made a failure of it; the other—as 
though. God: had decided not to run the same risk 
again—was given fifteen years of the severest, most 


; cudgelling sort of training, after.a first notification . 


that he was set apart for some special service of God. 
That training would have broken down or embittered 
some men; not so this one. er, ; : 

To make a fair, impartial study of these two kings, 
we want to search the records and set down to the 
credit and discredit of each man everything that his- 
tory gives us.- A suggestion of these credits and 
discredits is given. below ; the Bible materia] thus 
collected may be used by the teacher in different 
ways. -Selections from the Scripture references may 
be written out on separate slips of paper and sent, in 
advance of Sunday, to different pupils, to be reported 
on in class when called for ;.or they may be distri- 
buted in'class’ at the beginning of the:session and 
the passage read aloud when called for. It is not 
necessary to assign the entire passage here named, 
in every case; a shorter selection may be made. 
As the facts are brought out, whether by teacher or 
class, let some one be setting them down in tabulated 
‘form 6n paper, 86 that whien the report is all in, the 
records of the men shall be plainto all. They might 
then be rapidly read aloud, without stopping to give 
Scripture'references, Look at Saul’s start : a father 
of at courage (1 Sam. 9 : 1), of splendid: build him- 
self (9 : 2), and this ‘promise, ‘* For whom is all that 
is desirable in Israel? Is it not for thee?’’ (9 : 20.) 
God was with him, to begin with, just as much as 
with David (10 : 9, 10). 


To Saut’s CREDIT.—Manly self-control (10: 27). Vig- 
orous, courageous action in an emergency (11: I-11). 
Generosity toward his inferiors (11:12, 13). Ascribing 
the honor to God (11:13). Had a courageous, manly 
son,—the father’s influence must have had something to 
do with this (14: 1-15). 


If we should stop our study of Saul at the end of 
chapter 11, we should say that probably no king or 
nation ever had a brighter, better career than this 
nation and its king. And this perfect start was ap- 
parently clinched by Samuel’s ‘‘ Lest we forget” 
address before Israel (1 Sam. 12). But let us see 
whether there is anything 


To Sau.’s Discrepit.—The first break, a seemingly 
trifling one: would not wait for God’s representative, but 
took matters into his own hands (13: 8-14; an interesting 
question for class discussion : was the judgment too severe 
for the offense?) He had what was almost equal to another 
chance (15 : I-3), and threw it away (15: 7-9; the terrible 
accusation and sentence, 17-23). as a coward before 
Goliath (17: 11). Snubbed David (17 : 55-58). Was jeal- 
ous of David’s popularity (18:8, 9, and throughout his 
life). Tried to corrupt his own son and daughter into 
trapping David (18: 20, 21; 19:1; 20: 30, 31). Then 
persistent, deliberately planned attempts to murder David. 
Attempted his son’s life (20:33). Murdered his own 
priests (22: 11-19). Consulted a witch (28: 3-19). . Sui- 
cide (31: 3, 4). 

It was a tragically straight and swift toboggan 
slide, after it was once fairly started, was it not ? 

History repeated itself in the start of the other 
xing, and God was with him as he had been with 
Saul, but no more so at the start (1 Sam. 16: 12, 13). 
Let us list what we can find, now, 


To Davin’s CrepiT.—Skill on harp, from practise ; tact 
and good disposition (1 Sam. 16: 17-23). The Goliath 
affair,—showing good sense, courage, and confidence in 
God (17 : 31-54). Respectfulness before Saul (17 : 55-58). 
His open life of winsomeness (18 : 16). He never attempted 
to resist or attack Saul (24: 1-15; 26: 1-25). Saved 
Keilah, at great personal peril (23 : 1-5). Consulted God 
at every step (23: 2-4; 23: 9-12; 30: 7-8; 2 Sam. 2:1, 
2). Rescued Ziklag’s- people: (1 Sam. 30: 1-20). Was 
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fair to non-combatants (30: 21-25). Loyal to Saul’s 
memory (2 Sam. 1: 1-16; 1: 17-27; 2: 4-6). Would not 
take the first step against Ishbosheth, or Israel. Trusted, 
rather than distrusted, Abner (3: 12-21). Repudiated and 
condemned Joab’s treachery to Abner (3 : 27-39). Punished 
Ishbosheth’s assassins (4 : 5-12). . Took the kingdom only 
when the people asked him to (2: 4; 5: 1-3). Continued 
his conquest of the Philistines, in consultation with God 
(5: 17-25). :' 

Was David a perfect man? Can we find anything 
against him ? enty of it. For example: , 


To Davip’s Discrepit.—Lied to Ahimelech (1 Sam. . 


21:1, 2), Earlier had instructed Jonathan to lie to Saul 
(20: 5, 6). Was vengeful toward-Nabal (25 : 2-14). Was 
polygamous (25: 43). Lied to Achish (27: 8-12; and 
probably planned to betray him, 28: 1, 2; 29: 6-11). 


On David's sins, for words of straight good sense 


turn to Mr, Gordon’s lesson article on last week’s © 


lesson -(issue of August 29), fourth to sixth para- 
graphs. : : ; : 


‘But as we look at the records, proand con, of the’ 


two: men, it ‘is not hard; is it, [Riser that one Ne 
moving steadily down in spite of His good points, ah 
the other steadily up 


was in their attitude to God. “David made God“ fist 
in his life, and submitted himself absolutely to God’s 
direction, as a life-principle. Saul refuséd to do this. 
As a business-man said the other day, ‘*‘ Saul bossed 
that job; and ‘he bossed it to his own ruin.” ~ 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


The Relay Race review (Foster, 1), 

The down-grade and up-grade of the two kings well 
sketched (Beecher, 4, 5). 

Samuel and Saul searchingly contrasted (Sanders, 1-3). 

David’s faults (Beecher, 9). 

A point to Saul’s credit (Ridgway, 2). 

God’s hand in our national leadership (Illustrations, 


I, 2)... 
.. The tragedy of letting one’s hand slip out of God’s (Illus- 
trations, 4). 

Three ways to fight evil (Gordon, 6-8). 


















The Review in Twelve Sentences 
By Henry F. Cope 


1. He cannot guide his fellows who ts not guided 
by his Father. 

2. It is better by far to have the heavenly Pres- 
ence than to possess the most impressive personal 
presence. 

3. The character of any state depends on the state 
of character in it. 

4. To refuse obedience is to choose another's 
service. : 

5. Heavenly estimates are all made by the heart. 

6, Faith crowds out fear. 

7. If God is in the heart he is all about the life. 

& The flowers of friendship never bloom fairer 
than when the frosts of trial strike them. 

9. The ability to pay honor where due proves the 
possession of honor. 

ro. To try to dodge yy tssues by dying is to re- 
pudiate any right to life's privileges. 

11. Kindness explains many a great kingship. 

All: At the heart of all history lies the history of 
the heart. 


. in spite of his weaknesses ? - 
. ‘Phe life-and-death differénce between the two men 


The Facts of the Quarter 
By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ESSON 1.—J/srael Asks for a King: As chief 
magistrate of Israel, Samuel’s office has been 
that of judge. The powers of this office were 

limited and undefined,. depending mainly on the 
rsonal qualities of the man who held it. Under 
amuel the nation was prosperous, but its leaders 
called.to mind the bad times in the past, and they 
feared for the future. They ask that Jehovah by his 
prophet will appoint a king. (The date was about 
1052 B.C.) , 

‘Lesson 2.—Sau/ Chosen King: Samuel vehemently 
disapproves -their request, regaediag it as in effect 
disloyalty to Jehovah. But he recognizes their re- 
sponsibility for deciding the case, and attends to the 
selecting of a king. (About 1102 or 1051 B.C.) 

Lesson 3.—Samuel.Warns Saul and the People. 
After -the new king,.in the war with Ammon, has 
shown that he is made of: good stuff, Samuel in a 


-national assembly renews the kingdom. He reminds 


the people that in the new order of things, as before, 
everything depends on obedience to Jehovah. (Per- 
none May of tror B.C.) 

esson 4.—Saul Rejected by the Lord: Great as 
Saul is, he is, handicapped by certain peculiarities of 
character. By wholehearted obedience to Jehovah, 


‘he might doubtless have resisted the pull toward evil, 


and might have been'splendidly victorious to the end. 
He failed of such obedience, For some years he was 
guided by Jehovah's prophet, and his reign was suc- 
cessful. hen came years when he was at variance 
with the prophet, and his reign was a struggle. 
Finally, as the result of Saul’s highhanded disobedi- 
ence in. the case of Amalek, Samuel withdrew from 
further participation in his government. (1078 B.C.) 

Lesson 5.—David Anointed at Bethlehem: Sam- 
uel puts a boy into training to succeed Saul as kitg, 
not by the process of revolt, but by that of being 
ready when the throne shall providentially become 
vacant, The anointing was made as public as pos- 
sible, though doubtless the significance of it was kept 
a secret for many years, From this time the biogra- 

hy of David is the history of Israel. - The Spirit’ of 
ehovah comes upon David. Among other mattets, 
it renders him faithful and successful in harp practise, 
sling practise, and other daily occupations. y tm B.C.) 

Lesson 6.—David and Goliath: Saul’s tempera- 
mental defects, not duly resisted, have become in- 
termittently morbid. is black moods-need to be 
charmed away by David’s harp. David divides his 
time between his home and ‘Saut’s court. Coming 
from his home to the battlefield, he offers to fight the 
oa Saul thinks him silly, and refuses to recognize 

im, but permits him to fight. David's victory opens 
the way for him into the public service. He forms 
acquaintances and gains training such as will serve 
him in good stead by and by when he becomes king. 
(Possibly May, 1073 B.C.) 

Lesson 7.—Sau/ Tries to Kill David; Saul's de- 
terioration continues. It is difficult to say how far 
we should blame him for malice, and how far we 
should excuse him on the ground of insanity. With 
Saul, David is for years alternately in favor and in 
danger. In these years his training for the kingdom 
is exceedingly strenuous, (Same year with the Go- 
liath victory. 1073 B.C.) 

Lesson 8.—Friendship of David and Jonathan : 
Into David’s training in those years came the pas- 
sionate friendship between him and Saul’s son. 
Jonathan was perhaps fifteen or more years older 
than David, a distinguished warrior, a man of great 
abilities; but he is chiefly marked by his fidelity, his 
magnanimity, his sweetness of character. It needed 
a Samuel and a Jonathan to save David from losing 
his faith in human nature. (1068 B.C.) 

Lesson 9.—David 7 Saul’s Life: David was 
driven to outlawry. is sorely tried temper suffered 
deterioration. ith Samuel’s death a restraining 
influence was removed. He was ready to take re- 
venge on Nabal. He became a polygamist. But he 
never ceased to be loyal to the kingly office as pre- 
sented in the person of Saul. Twice he spared Saul’s 
life. He expected to be king, but he would wait till 
Providence should give him the kingdom. (1065 B.C.) 

Lesson 10.—Sau/ and Jonathan Slain in Battle: 
By the death of his friend, along with that of his 
genre Providence provided for David the throne 
or which he had been trained. (Perhaps 1063 B.C.) 

Lesson 11.—David Made King over Judah and 
Israe/: On the death of Saul, with no capable heir, 
David became at once king of his own tribe of Judah. 
After seven anda half years of negotiation, inter- 
rupted by an interval of war, he was enthusiastically 
accepted as king of the entire nation. (1063 B.C. and 
1055 B-C:) 
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The Good Fight 


By S. D. Gordon 


HERE'S a view from the top of the mountain 

different from that you’ve gotten on the way 

up. ‘This quarter, taken straight through as a 

whole, has a distinctive story and teaching of its 

own. It brings out strikingly the struggle between 
evil and good, and the final result. 

First of all, there is the unmistakable preana of 
evi/, It is not an abstract principle of evil, but a 
man who chooses by his conduct to embody evil in 
himself. He wasn't evil at the beginning. He was 
God’s chosen one, with a special mission, and. was 
specially qualified for it. But he chose to break 
away, and 
that way, even though it was setting himself against 
God's other chosen one, and God's plan, and God 
himself. He even weat to the extent of seeking co- 
operation with evil spirits. His chief traits are ob- 
Stinacy and persistence in evil in spite of wooings 
and pleadings. 

Everybody acknowledges that there is evil in the 
world. It is very plainly here, everywhere. There 
are three ways of proving the existence of a personal 
power of evil in the world: by the Bible, for those 
who will accept that; by philosophy,—for there can 
be no power, either goed or bad, apart from person- 
ality; and by experience,—let.a man try to ge away 
from evil, and keep it away from him, and keep it 
out of himself, and he’ll soon discover that there's a 
real fight going on. 

‘Then there is the presence of F Sea a sweet, whole- 
some, sunny, positive good. here is a man who 
determinedly seeks to do right, consistently, from 


beyipning to end of his career. He is God's man. 
He finds himself picked out for a great plan of serv- 
ice. He seeks to be steadily true to God and his 


plan. 

This good man is affacked. His presence, God's 
choice of him, the plan for his career, his pezsonal 
characteristics, all arouse an attack upon him. The 
fight is bitter, and cunning, and relentless to the end. 

Evil is aggressive. Itstarts.the fighting, and forces 
it sharp and hard. It compels a man to choose sides. 
He must line up. He must either lie down and be 
defeated and tramped upon, or meet the fight, and 
meet it in earnest. The fight goes on, stubbornly, 
through the greater part of the quarter's story, and 
fang on through the whole of one’s life story, _ 

Good Aghts evil. But see how it fights; in three 
Ways. avid goes steadily on being right, and 
doing right, in spite of the wrong. ith rare wis- 
dom and gentleness and sturdy goodness he pushes 
faithfully on. ‘This was the beginning, the founda- 
tion of his fight against evil. ‘That is a tremendous 
way of fighting evil, by being positively, whole- 
somely good. ‘There is no campaigns ti against evil 
So strong and aggressive, and so hard to meet as 
this. The hardest thing evil ever finds to, fight 
against is a sweet, strong, pure, even-paced life. 

Then he resisted every attack made upon him. 
He resisted with the best subtlety and strength he 
had and could command. He fought with all the 
earnestness he had to hold his ground, and prevent 
any gain or advantage by his enemy. 

And then, be it keenly marked, he didn’t start any 
actual fighting himself. There was no using of force 
to accomplish his purpose. The kingdom came to 
him. He didn’t compel it to come by dint of force or 
coercion. ; 

Evil is allowed to run its course until it runs out. 
God didn't interpose in some miraculous way, and 
strike the evil down. He let the —eE goon. He 
does three things: He withdraws his help from the 
man who has proved unfaithful to his trust, and 
then traitorous. He strengthens constantly the man 
who has been chosen as the new leader. Then he 
allows the struggle togoon. By and by evil is spent 
out. It wears itself out. It lies prone, full length 
on the ground, utterly exhausted: It is used up 
against any chance of rising again. There is sure 
defeat for evil. ‘The fight is stiff now. But there is 
anend. And the defeat will be as sweeping as sure. 

Good /riumphs. It comes to the throne and reigns 
over the whole kingdom. But it gets there grad- 
ually. It gets there by dint of a divine-human part- 
nership, God’s wondrous power working through the 
human. The good has been going through a severe 
testing and training. It has come to its own in 
strength, as well as in the throne. It comes out with 
well-knit muscles, steady nerves, supple form, head 
up, eye flashing, no suggestion of fear, but full of 
the spirit of victory. It has found its own strength, 
-and has found, too, what a sure reliance God is. 
And that he uses his great strength ¢srough the 
human strength. 

The way David met the evil that was done to him 
is one of the great teachings of the quarter. He 
didn’t simply endure it. He was not passive under 
it. He resisted it. He determinedly set himself 
against it. It tried its best to overcome him. But 
he fought against that atevery turn. But he didn’t 
fight it with its own kind, giving as good (or bad) as 
he got. That’s a common way; blow for blow, eye 


do the wrong thing. He insisted on going - 
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foreye. He was tempted to. The provocation was 
great. He felt it. But he resisted that. 

The great thing he did do was to make an aggres- 
sive attack upon it by his own positive goodness. He 
set himself to burn it up and out by heaping coals of 
fire, the fire of love, upon its head and under its feet. 
He was not overcome of evil, though it attacked him 
so fiercely. He overcame evil, both in Saul person- 
ally and in the nation, by his good. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—/srael Asks fora King. 


OD’S first republic ends. They got tired of 
God. Did God intend a United States of Asia ? 
Note the parallels. Teddy our good judge. 
States andtribes. Won't we have to get back to God’s 
lan? Every seventh year a slow-down expectantly 
instead of a panic withaclub. Every fiftieth year you 
get back your grandfather's farm that your father let 
get away. Every thief to restore fourfold instead of 
crowding jails in idleness. When we Americans 
forget God we too will come down hard in our fall. 


Lesson 2.—Saul Chosen King. 


Hunting donkeys at the very time a kingdom was 
hunting him. ‘The same way yesterday down at the 
works when Sam got his promotion. Saul didn’t 
want the job very badly. Neither didSam. The re- 
nares en scared them, Always does that kind. 

hat’s the good sign. The high-up place has. the 
fewest applicants. Clerks are plentiful. General 
Managers‘scarce. But General Managers are untir- 
ing donkey-chasers, and almost jump out of. their 
boots when High Office taps them ‘on the shoulder 
and commands, ‘‘Come with me.” God trains his 
men in small places. 


Lesson 3.—Samuel Warns Saul and the People. 


The farewell words of any good old man are always 
gntine words. Put them in your bank. The old 
ellow has roughed it over the route, and has had a 
thing or two’ hammered into him. And when such 
an old fellew is a friend of God and prays for you, 
just shout for joy, for you are blessed. God refuses 
is Samuels nothing. They command the forces of 
Heaven. Only a fool despises the counsels of the 
traveler who has been over the road of life and is a 
friend of the King of land! iu 


Lesson 4.—Saul Rejected by the Lord. 


O. B. E. Y. Have these four magic letters en- 
graved on your next scarf-pin or finget-ring. Re- 
meinber.and do them, and your arrival in the Large 
Place is just as sure as if you were already there. 
These magic. letters are the ‘‘open sesame” to the 
treasures of earth and of heaven. The, Lord loves a 
cheerful obeyer.(as well as a giver), and pays him 
the highest wages. Whatever you are told to do to- 
morrow—just go and do it. 


Lesson 5.—David Anointed at Bethlehem. 


The littlest one of the bunch, too! ‘Good goods 
come in small packages’’—sometimes. The fellow 
who lives out doors, improves all his faculties, and 
listens to God, is ready for any kingship that a Sam- 
uel has to offer. The great kingdoms of Kombines 
are all out looking for just such men, and they are 
mighty scarce. ave you selected the Kombine you 
are going to run after a while? Or are you going to 
carry water forever ? 


Lesson 6.—David and Goliath. 


Wouldn't vou like to have been there and have 
seen the ‘‘fun "—from a safe place? Well, let me 
tell you, we are right in the thick of just such a bat- 
tle. The great giant of Corporate Rascality is strut- 
ting and daring. The fight is on. We call these 
‘thard times,” and they are. Men must worry and 
women must weep when the cannon balls go boom- 
ing. ‘Still the world goes round and round, and 
still the seasons come, but ever does right turn up- 

rmost, and ever is justice done.” Pray for the 

resident. 


Lesson 7.—Saul Tries to Kill David. 


All because the girls sang his praises! Girls, be 
careful of whom you sing. Whom are you fellows 
* Pe ?” How will you kill him, ef ogre: or repu- 
tationally ? But you can no more kill David than 
could Saul. God takes care of his Davids, and they 
know how tojump. Asksome of the ** Trusts "—those 
now in bankruptcy and those others on its edges. 
This old world is not floundering along. God's ma- 
chinery is still in good working order. 


Lesson 8.—Friendship of David and Jonathan. 


Every one of you who can be a real true friend to 
any one on earth hold up your hand. Are yow real 
sure? The one who is supplanting you down at the 
store, the one who goes to the high place you ought 
to occupy? Jonathan ‘is one ofthe Bible's loveliest 
young men. - David‘is black and- coarse by. the side 
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of him. Learn this lesson of a love that ex sed 
itself, and go home and do some kissing and weep- 
ing among your own loved ones. 


Lesson 9.—David Spares Saul's Life. 
David in all his glory has no game preserves. He 
knew what it was to be hunted. Saul thought he was 
ying something. ‘Come on boys, let's play 
orse.” And we play. because we are not horses. 
But can vou and Saul play fool? Well, I am glad 
you can play both horse and fool, for some people can 
not play the fool. Saul had let himself get away 
from God. This is what made him such a fool—and 

why the fool-killer got him. 


- Lesson 10.—Saul and Jonathan Siain in Battle. 


A’ father dragging. down a splendid son—what a 
picture. Those little tots playing on the floor, what 

- are you, you, YOU, their father, doing for them? 
Up—or—down? If that floor argument for Chris- 
tianity will not floor you and knock you into the 

' Kingdom, I am done. The battle went sore and 
things certainly looked dark. But remember right 
then Israel's atest glory was about to burst over 
the hills, was not dead. 


Lesson 11.—David Made King Over Judah and 
°  fsrael. 


And David brought with -him all his wilderness 
crowd and came tostay. -Healso brought his spank- 
ing team, Truth and Loving Kindness. Never let 
Satan fool you into thinking that the world is dark 
and everything. going to the bow-wows. Why, 
David and his team, are a rattling down the road, and 
you won't know the old place when they arrive and 
set things going—and you and Elijah, and some more, 
wanted to die' 

COATESVILLE, Pa.” 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


EHOLD, he hath hid himself among the baggage 
(1 Sam. 10: 22). The Jewish ritual which ob- 
tained in the days of our Lord survives. It 
directs that when an individual member of the.com- 
munity of the faithful be invited to conduct the serv- 
ice and lead the devotions of the congregation, he 
should decline, or hide himself. . Upon a second invi- 
tation he should give a half-consent, and when he is 
asked the third time he should come forward and 
discharge the duty. Whether her rules be observed 
in every case or not, the Eastern Orthodox Church 
provides to the same effect. When a diocese or a 
congregation invite a man to- become their bishop or 
priest, he should hide himself, he should decline 
again and again, but finally yield to a continued 
pressure, and there is no doubt whatever that some 
men on whom the choice of the people falls decline 
the honor and the duty from a genuine sense of com- 
parative unfitness or sincere humility, as doubtless 
was the case with Saul. 

Whom have ldefrauded? whom have loppressed ? 

(1 Sam, 12: 3.) If it be understood that Samuel still 
refers to his judicial work, it would be in place to quote 
the following, which appears to show that not only 
to-day and in the days of Samuel, but in the inter- 
vening periods, uniform uprightness in the dispensing 
of justice was a rare experience, and consequently 
when an upright judge like Samuel was found, he 
was exalted high. The Talmud teaches: ‘‘ When a 
judge gives a true decision, the Scripture regards 
Lies as if he had been a partner with God in the créa- 
tion of the world.”. Muhammad, the founder of the 
Arab state and religion in the seventh century, uttered 
a public challenge, inviting people to testify against 
his judicial administration if they had ground, and his 
words appear to be almost exactly like those of Sam- 
.uel. The first and the second caliphs did the same; 
but no subsequent caliph ¢ administrator thought it 
safe to give the le such an opportunity. 

The Toone of Judah have onclited me king over 
them (2 Sam. 2: 7). Now, as well as long ago, Ori- 
entals regard material substances as means and even 
necessary means of conveying spiritual blessings and 
of bestowing spiritual gifts, and oil is still regarded as 
an apt medium of communicating divine blessings. 
When I see men and women solemnly and reverently 
taking oil from the lamp off thi» or the other shrine 
to anoint their sick children or friends, I recognize 
an écho of apostolic days oo Jas. 5: 14); and 
when the officials of Oriental churches anoint the 
icons and the other sacred objects of their temples, I 
am reminded of Exodus 4o: 10; and when I see the 
faithful draw nigh and offer their foreheads to be 
anointed by the reverend father, I think of Psalm 
23:5. European monarchs are crowned, not anointed ; 
but anointing is more than crowning, because it is 
understood to impart invisible power, blessing, or 
gift, and hence the figurative use of the word 
*anointing”: ‘*The speech which A delivered and 
the article which B published has the anointing 
(baptism or dye) of C,—that is, inspired by C.” Thus 
the anointings at Hebron (2 Sam 2: 4; 5: 3) were a 
submission to, and an acquiescence in, the anointing 
at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 16:13), and David became 
evidently the choice and representative of Jehovah 
and his_people (comp. 1 John 2: 20). 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 20 (Review) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdota! lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used each week. 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
uct contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. 


God’s Hand in the White House—Golden Text, Lesson I. 


Y ME ings reige, and princes decree justice 
{Golden Text, m1). The Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, has had 

an intimate acquaintance with three chief executives, 
and one day, says The Saturday Evening Post, he 
was telli r. Roosevelt about .the other two. ‘‘ Mr. 


. President,” said Mr. Shaw, *‘it seems to me that in. 


- the matter-of the man in the White House God has 
always been — good to this country. Partisan 
though I am, I believe-that if Mr. McKinley had been 

resident when Mr. Cleveland was we would have had 

ree silver, and, by the same token, I believe that if 
Cleveland had been president when McKinley was 
we would never have taken up the cause of bleeding 
Cuba against Spain.” * Mr. Roosevelt thought. it 
over, and finally declared that he believed Mr. Shaw 
was right. ‘* Yes, sir,” continued Mr. Shaw, ** God 
has been very good to this country in the matter of 
the men he put in the White House, and I believe" 
—here Mr. Shaw leaned over and laid his hand im- 
pressively on the president’s knee—‘'I believe he 
still is.” For some moments Mr, Roosevelt looked 
long at the man from Iowa.. ‘* Mr. Shaw,” he at last 
answered, ‘I have great confidence in Him.”— /uni- 
ata-Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln’s Dependent Prayer—Golden Text, Lesson 2. 
He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of Ged (Golden Text, Lesson 2). The prayer 
that James Murdoch, the noted elocutionist, over- 
heard President Lincoln offer in the White House, 
amid the dark hours of the night, was a reliable cri- 
terion of his character. Lincoln was on his knees 
before the open Bible, in the agony of supplication. 
He eried out so pleadingly and sorrowfully, ‘**O thou 
God that heard Solomon in the night, when he prayed 
for wisdom, hear me. I cannot lead this people, I 
cannot puite the affaits of this nation, without thy 
help. am poor and weak and sinful. O God, who 
didst hear Solomon when hecried for wisdom, hear me 
and save this nation.”—7he Rev. Frank E. Adams, 
Hunting ville, Quebec, From The Home, Herald. 
The Blessing of a Clamorous Conscience--Lesson 3, v. 3. 
And 1 witl restore it (Lesson 3, v: 3). | An Indian 
once received. at. the trading-post a package of to- 
bacco with a silver coin in it. His conscience was 
troubled. He came back and wished to return the 
coin. The trader. laughed. at his scruples ; but he 
insisted, saying. “I got a good man and a bad man 
in my heart he food man say, ‘It is not yours’; 
the bad man say, ‘ Nobody will know’; the good man 
say, ‘ Take it back’; the bad man say, ‘ Never mind;’ 
so I think I go asleep; but the good man and the 
bad man talk all night and trouble me.”"—7%e Rev. 
W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. From Dr. 
David James Burrell, in The Homiletic Review. 


When: the Soul-Life Ravels—Lesseon 4, v. 23. 

Because thou hast rejected... Jehovah, he hath 
also rejected thee (Lesson 4, v. 23) For the home, 
or the church, or society beyond them, prayer is a 

rerequisite. One of the saddest testimonies ever 
borne by one man of another was this in my hearing, 
‘*He let his hand slip out of God's.” A minister 
‘who sinned against his high embassage later made 
this confession, ‘‘ My soul-life raveled at the point 
-where I ceased to pray, because there were some 
things of which I could nots to God.” — William 

. Hart, D. D., Earlville, N. Y. From the report 
of the Second Convention of the Presbyterian Broth- 
erhood. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
illustration, 


Room im the Father’s Arms—Golden Text, Lesson 6. 
dn Joneoee do I take refuge (Golden Text, Lesson 
6). In his volume of addresses, ‘‘ As Jesus Passed 
By,” Gypsy Smith tells of the time when his father 
was away for six weeks holding evangelistic meet- 
ings. The time to the motherless children seemed 
long. Hearing that the father was coming home on 
a certain day, they were up early in the morning to 
welcome him; but it was night before he arrived. 
This is what happened: ‘‘ When father came into the 
old tent we all made way for the baby girl to go to 
him first, and he sat down and put his arms around 
her and kissed her and caressed her. She was his 
baby, and he had not seen her for six weeks. My 
father kept her a long time, too long for the rest of 
us who were waiting. It was my turn next, and my 
boyish heart was so impatient for the clasp of my 
father’s arms that I could scarcely endure to be kept 
out solong. When I could stand it no longer I cried 
to my little sister, ‘Come out, come out, it is my 
turn.’ And she rolled her black, bright eyes at me, 
and said, ‘ You get me out of my father’s arms if you 
can.’ And I cried out, ‘ Well, I cannot do that, but 
there is room for me, too, and I am coming in.’ And 
I crept in beside her, and, oh, the comfort and feeling 
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of safety when I felt my father’s strong, loving arms 
around me.”— William /. Hari, Earlville, N. Y. 


The Penitent Thief Excuse—Golden Text, Lesson 10. 

a to meet thy God (Golden Text, Lesson 10). 
Mr. Moody once said, ‘Too many of us expect to 
get into heaven clinging to the garment of the peni- 
tent thief. A man put me off when I u him to 
repent by saying, ‘ You know the penitent thief got 
into paradise just at his death?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and 
probably he accepted the first invitation he had ever 
receiv: Can Py say that ?’",—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, Cc. 

b 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
Questions for a Written Review 
(To be dictated from the desk, and answered in writing by the 
main school) 
1. Why did the Israelites want a king? 
2. What was the name of Israel's first king ? 
3. What great thing did Samuel cause to be done 
before the eyes of the people ? 
“4. bb was Saul rejected by the Lord ? 
5. Tell briefly the story of David's anointing. 
6, What help did David have that Goliath had not ? 
7. What was the cause of Saul’s wish to kill David? 
8. Which is better,—to be a friend, or to have a 
friend? Why? : 
9. Tell briefly in your own words how David spared 
Saul'’s life. 
10. Describe the manner of Saul’s death. 
.. PHILADELPHIA, 


ee 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '') 


**The King of love my shepherd is." Psalm 14 : 1-6. 
‘* Hail to the Lord's anointed.” (15: 1-6. a6: 1-6.) 
Psalm 103 : 1-9. 


‘Jesus, Sun and Shield art‘thou.”” 


(146 : 1-6. ti-3 
‘I need thee every hour.”’ as eet 


. .Psalm_119.: 85-90.,,, 


** Love divine, all love excelling.’ - (175 :Bs-90. 254 : 1-5.) 
‘‘God moves in a mysterious way.” F54!™,125.: 1-5 

re (186 :1, 2) 271: 1-4.) 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee. Psalm 24 : 1-10. 


‘Fight the good fight.”’ (gt: 1-5. 48: 1-6.) 


dent, (“BP wed & gina 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the Sélection’ of the International © - 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the: International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 
Monday,—t Sam. ‘8 : 10-22, , ,.. . « Israel asks for a King 
Tuesday, +1 Sam.10.2:17-87.y -)4 5 «+; -Saul. chosen. King 
Wednesday.—1 Sam, 12 ;,13-25 ....... ».... Samuel's Warning 
‘Thursday.—1 Sam. 16: 1-13. .....--. David anointed 
Friday.—1 Sam. 17 : 38-54 .°. . .. . |. David and Goliath 
Saturday.—1 Sam. 20 :30-42’'. . . .°. David and Jonathan 
Sunday.—1 Sam. 26: 17-25 . . . . . David spares Saul's life 


Titles and Golden Texts 


1.. IsRAEL ASKS FOR A KiNG (1 Sam. 8). 
By me kings reign, and princes decree justice 
(Prov. 8: 15). 
2.. Sau, CHosen Kinc (1 Sam. 9, 10). 
He that-ruleth over.men must be just, ruling in the 
fear.of God (2 Sam. 23 : 3). 
3. SAMUEL Warns SAUL AND THE Peop.e (1 Sam. 12). 
Oniy fear Jehovah, and serve him in truth with all 


your heart; for consider how great things he hath’ 
done for you (1 Sam. 12: 24). : 


4. Saux Rejectep sy THE Lorp (1 Sam. 15). 
ehovah our God will’ we serve, and unto his voice 
will we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 
5: Davip ANOINTED AT BETHLEHEM (1 Sam. 16 : 1-13). 
Man’ looketh on the outward appearance, ‘but 
Jéhovah looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16: 7). 
6. Davip anp GoLiaTH (1 Sam. 17: 1 to 18: 5). 
In Jehovah do I take refuge (Psa. 11 : 1). 


7. Saut Tries To Kitt Davip (1 Sam 18 : 6-16). 
Jehovah God is a sun and a shield (Psa. 84: 11). 
8. FRIENDSHIP OF DAVID AND JONATHAN (tr Sam. 20), 
A friend loveth at all times; and a brother is born 
for adversity (Prov. 17 : 17). ; 
9. Davin Spares Saut’s Lire-(1:Sam. 26). 
Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you 
(Luke 6: 17). 
10. SAUL AND JONATHAN SLAIN IN BATTLE (1 Sam. 31). 
Prepare to meet thy God (Amos 4: 12). 
11, Davip Mape Kinc Over JUDAH AND ISRAEL (2 
Sam. 2: 1-7; 5: I-15). 
And David waxed greater an@ greater; for Jeho- 
vah, the God of hosts, was with him (2 Sam. 5: 10). 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Danger of Unoriented Power—a Review 


I, THe Genera PREPARATION (1 Sam. 8 to 2 Sam. 5). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE narrative of 1 Samuel has a tragic side often 
‘lost ‘sight of in comparison with the obvious 
tragedy of 2 Samuel. Four men of mise it 
follows, two of them, Samuel and Saul, throughout 
their whole career. Each of these men was a leader, 
each a man of great power, and their respective use 
of that possession points an obvious moral. The 
difference between Samuel and Saul was very great. 
They differed in temperament, in traditions, in meth- 
ods, but most of all in their use of the influence which 
they wielded.. Samuel never forgot that he was but 
the agent of God to whom he must account; Saul 
gradually ignored all claims upon himself, and acted 
as if he was the only ruler in the world. His inter- 
ests all revolved about himself. 

Compare their beginnin From tender youth 
Samuel learned the sweet lesson of service and its 
joy. He kuew, too, the human reward of helpful- 
ness in the love and confidence of a Yen poe Saul 
was the son of a farmer, a man of fine presence, 
strong sions, honorable and patriotic longings, a 
man who embodied Israel’s elemental ideals. 

Each had reason to be humble regarding his ele- 
vation to power, ascribing it to God. Sumuel neve: 
lost sight of this. He was obedient te the will of 
God, even when his natural impulse was to the con- 
trary, as when the people demanded aking. Saul, 
on the other liand, became more and more self-sufli- 
cient and unwilling to give an account of himself to 
God through his prophet. Herein was. his fatal 
weakness, the very fault that ruins many a man of 
promise to-day. 

What Saul might have been was in a measure 
illustrated by Jonathan, whose portraiture yields 
only to that of David in charm, and exceeds it in 
pathos. Like his father, Jonathan had the qualities 
which attract all kinds of ie tg He'could lead and 
plan and act. But unlike Saul, the son was unselfish, 
even capable of estimating justly a rival’s prospects 
and of rejoicing over them. It takes grace at an: 
age of the world to accept the second place, when 
one is conscious of the ability to lead. 

We can see the value to David of his relations with 
these three. Samuel was his counselor, Saul his 
hero, and Jonathan his closest friend. They did 
much to shape. his ideals and give him practical wis- 
dom. He profited quite 4s much from. adversity as 
from success. His time of wandering in the wilder- 
ness, often hunted by. Saul, was a period of rapid 
education. It was then that he really won the heart 
of his people. 

Israel's assets were chiefly her noble personalities. 
One after another God raised them up to lead his 

ple through their difficulties. They madeé the 
istory. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by ‘The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

It will be well to run over this period in one of the 
histories of the Hebrew people, or in Stanley's 
** Jewish Church,” or McFadyen’s ‘*‘ Messages of the 
Prophetical and Priestly Historians.” 


III. SuGGEsTIoNs FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for di the 
themes in which adults will be interzsted. 1t is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.,| 

It might be well to give the class a chance to discuss 
the standards by which periods of history should be 
judged and the great men who figured in them. 

Length of This Period. About how many years 
does 1 Samuel aim to cover? 

Its Supreme Achievement, Of the various things 
brought to pass during this period, which may we 
call the most important ? 

The Choice of Saul as King. What motives 
seemed to find expression in his choice ? 

His Failure. hat was the reason? 

Jonathan, Did Jonathan live and die without 
making any mark ? 

The Training of David. How many sorts of valu- 
able training did he receive ? 

The Thought Behind This History. What gen- 
eral idea in the mind of the writer of this history best 
accounts for it? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next Weex’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. Is the figure of this chapter a good one for the 
prophet’s purpose? 2. Against whom was he com- 
pees? 3. Why did he attack their drunken 

abits ? 

Boston. 











My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


F THE teacher chooses the class may read the 
eighteenth Psalm, and each girl may say which 
of its verses she likes best. In it David is tell- 

ing the story of his own life, and of his dependence 
upon God, 

Who is the old prophet in this quarter's story, and 
what words of his can you remember? Write down 
these: ‘* To obey is better than sacrifice.” When the 
headstrong ple asked for a king, what manner of 
man was given them? “What advantages had he, 
and wh id God reject him? When David was 
chosen did he go about proclaiming it, or did hé re- 
main modest and simple-hearted, doing his plain 7 
every day? What great giant did he fight, and wit 
what weapons ? at lessons are there for us in the 
fight between the shepherd boy and the mighty Phil- 
istine? How did: David try to help and heal the 
melancholy of Saul? What sweet office has music in 
this worid ? 

Among the beautiful things in this quarter, is 
there anything quite so beaitiful as the friendship of 
David and Jonathan? What do you think made 
Jonathan so lovable and noble; if not his great-un- 
selfishness? Can you remember any other in- 
stances in history of such friendship as this of David 
and Jonathan? Is it not a pattern of what friend- 
ship should be? When Saul in his anger tried: to 
kill David, what example of magnanimity did David 
show? In what spirit should we treat our enemies, 
if we have any? Repeat the pane about forgive- 
ness in the Lord's Prayer, and repeat also the words 
of our Saviour upon the cross: ‘‘-Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Notice that 
David was driven -into the’ wilderness, and had: to 
lead a wild, rough life, -and:that this was part of his 
preparation-to become aking. — Notice, too, that even 
while an outlaw his faith remained firm in God. 

Lastly," we meet the Philistines again... Watch 
Saul’s last battle. David is now to be king. Who 
anointed him in the: long ago? By whom was he 
anointed again, and where did his reign begin ?. If 
the girls can answer all these questions, they are 
worthy one hundred percent in the teacher’s report. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. What doom does the prophet pronounce . on 
those who ene their timé in ridting and drunken- 
‘ness ?. 2, What is the effeet of strong drink on its 
victims? ‘3. Is there any difference between wise and 
sgnacens if they fall into this sin? 4. What becomes 
of a land or a house when its owners are intemper- 
ate? 5. Whom does the drunkard offend and defy ? 

GLEN Ripcg, N. J. 


4 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


HY not call the lesson a Relay Race? Station 
the boys around the ‘‘course,” and give each 
a lesson or two to look up. Then start num- 
ber one and let him tell the story of lesson one till-it’s 
finished, The close of his section is to be marked by 
his tapping boy number two as in a real relay race. 
Whereupon number two starts off for his section, tap- 
ping number three as he (number two) finishes; and 
so on around the class. If possible have one or two 
‘‘emergency men” who can spring in at any point 
and carry the lesson on to the next ‘‘runner.” 
And, by the way, I suppose the fellows have all 
read about the great relay race of Y. M. C. A. boys 
from New York to a The papers were full of 
it. But, see, isn’t your life a relay race? You've got 
to pick up your end of life’s burden and carry it, carry 
it all your life, until at last you quit and turn it over 
to the other fellow. But — you haven't run at 
all, but just sat down and refused to take your part ! 
What a figure you'll cut when it becomes known that 
you’re a ‘‘ quitter.” David ran his section of the big 
relay race all right. At the end of his life he’d made 
a big advance for the things committed to his care. 
You see fellows, you and I aren’t expected to do 
the whole thing by ourselves; we're relay men. What 
kind of a race are you fellows putting up, anyway ? 
As we see David in the later lessons of the quarter 
we see a young fellow who is making good. He had 
his life to live; it fitted squarely in between some lives 
that came before and some that came after. And he 
ran his partallright. I like a fellow who runs to his 
limit and who proposes to see that the Big Race, life, 
isn't slowed down because he had a part in it. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week's Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions te 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

tr. What does Isaiah say as to whether the man 
who drinks liquor is a free man? (v. 13.) 2. How does 
the drunkard prove his weakehing conscience? (v. 
20.) 3. Where do you find in this lesson that drinking 
people rob themselves of proper sleep? 4. What is 
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wine sail to do to people? ._5. Where does the lesson 
say that strong drink doesn’t quench thirst? 
PHILADELPHIA, , 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES to teachers: In planning your review, 
remember that many children have been ab- 
sent, at least’ a part of the vacation, and cannot 

be expected to recognize every story and text. 
Separate and place about the wall the pictures of 


your roll for easy reference, and have your songs 


selected. 

From stiff paper cut five flag-shaped rectangles; 
on these write, ‘* Thy kingdom come,” ‘‘ Great God, 
our King,” ** Serve the 
‘* In God we trust.” One above another, with stron 

ins or sharp tacks, fasten these to the blackboar 


side a flagstick drawn with prere. chalk. Prepare — 


five hearts with these mottoes: ‘‘ The Lord looketh 
on the heart,” ‘“ A friend loveth at all times,” ‘*‘ Love 
your enemies,” ‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God,” ‘‘ Grow 
stronger, wiser, better.” Place these on oné side of 


the board, and on the other a shield, on whith is’ 


written, ‘‘ The Lord God is @ sun and shield.” (The 
heart and shield may be alike in size and outline, ex- 
cept that the upper curves turn in opposite directions.) 
Drape the’ country’s flag somewhere. Cover the 
mottoes on your board until needed. 


The lessons may be recalled in order or otherwise as 
preferred. 
ment from faithfulness in little things to his position 
of great trust, rather than the downfall of Saul. 


Synopsis of Review 


So many of us have been away part of ‘the vaca- 
tion that we must help one another to-day. We be- 

an our Old Testament story just after Fourth of 
Toh, when flags were waving. everywhere, so some 
of our texts we placed upon flags, In the country 
over which the Stars and Stripes float, we are soon 
to choose a new—— ? ° President: “*In another coun- 
try, long ago and far away; some pedple were dissat- 
isfied and wanted a king (show picture 1). Who 
were those people ? Whom did they ask to help them 
to find-a king? Was Samuel pleased to do this? 
What did he tell them a king would do? Who had 
really been their King before this time? Yes, the 
very one to whom we pray, ‘ Tay kingdom come.” 
(One by one remove. the mottoes from the board as 
needed, and place them beside the pictures.) — 

Lesson 2.—Who was chosen as their king ? . What 
did Saul look like? Were the people -pleased ? 
What did. they shout ? . Was Saul as great.and, pow- 
erful as God, their..King? -Sing the last verse of 
** America,” emphasizing: 


* Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.’’ 


(Place that motto beside that lesson-picture.) 

Lesson 3.—What warning did Samuel give to Saul 
and all the people ? _‘* Only fear the Lord and serve 
him in truth with all your heart,” which means, 
‘*Serve the Lord.” Place that motto, recall the 
warning sign of the thunder and rain, and sing, 
‘* Serve him, serve him, all ye little children.” 

Lesson 4.—Did the people promise to serve him ? 
Repeat, ‘‘The Lord our will we serve, and his 
voice will we obey.” Sing, ‘‘ Trust and obey.” 

Lesson 5.—Did Saul really obey ? Recall his dis- 
obedience, Samuel’s rebuke and God’s rejection, and 
the search for a king who would ‘‘trust and. obey,” 
not only for his outward appearance, for ‘‘the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” Who was found? Place the 
heart-motto beside David. 

Lesson 6.—How did David prove his trust in God ? 
Review his victory over Goliath, and place the flag, 
‘*In God we trust,” recalling that motto upon our 
money. Sing, ‘‘ Trust him, trust him.” 

Lesson 7.—How did Saul act because the ple 
sang about David’s victory ? Who kept David from 
harm? Place, ‘‘ The Lord God is a sun and shield.” 

Lesson 8.—Who was David's true friend? Review 
incidents and repeat, ‘‘ A friend loveth at all times.” 

Lesson 9.—Loving friends is easy, but it is hard 
to *‘love your enemies.” How did David prove 
that ? 

Lesson 1o.—In one day David lost his friend and 
enemy suddenly in battle. Nobody knows when 
death may come, but each one should ‘* Prepare to 
meet thy God.” ‘That does not mean to have fine 
clothes ready, but a loving heart. Was Saul or 
Jonathan better yb to meet God ? 

Lesson 11.—All these years, ‘‘ David went on and 
age great, and the Lord God of hosts was with him.” 

© grew stronger, wiser, and better, just as Jesus 
grew; so when Saul and Jonathan were gone, the 
people made David theirking. When David thought 
about these things (show to-day’s new picture), 
** David perceived, or knew, that the Lord had estab- 
lished or made him king over Israel,” and he wanted 
to be a good king. 

Peoria, ILL. 


ord,” ‘* Trust and obey,” 


If more con-’ 
“venient, distribute them to classes or’ individuals.” 


It is better to emphasize’ David's develop-— 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent International Adult Department 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—What literature would help to make 
my class an active, interesting one? I have just been made 
teacher and ‘amevery anxious to have some help from one more 
experienced: in the work. _Do we need a charter to adopt the 
name Philathea ?—T. J. L. 


All of our publishers are giving large emphasis to 
the Adult Bible Class work. Several are publishing 
magazines wholly in the iriterest of this work, Many 
classes are subscribing for enough copies of some one 


- of these magazines to give each member of. the class 


acopy. I am sure you would find this plan very 
helpful as it would bring to your class, each month, 
fresh material as to methods of class work in addi- 
tion ‘to help on the regular’ weekly lesson. 

The Philathea classes have a national organization 
and issue’a:charter. -I think there are a great-many 
classes which have adopted this name. without be- 
coming identified with the National organization. If 

our class wishes to be known as apart of the 
National movement of Philathea classes, it will be 
necessary for you to apply for a charter. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—What literature is published in the 
interest of the Adult Class work? _ cohiee ’ 

Adult Bible class work in its present development 
is new, comparatively speaking, and there are but 
few: books available. Among the most helpful are: 

The ** How” Book, by Marshall A. Hudson. The 
Baraca eeny Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘* Adult Bible Classes and How to Conduct Them.” 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

‘“‘Adult Bible Classés—Forms of Organization.” 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

‘Adult Bible Classes.” The David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. ’ 

In addition to these books on methods; special em- 
phasis is being given by all Sunday-school publishers. 
A number are issuing special magazines, as follows : 

‘‘The Adult Bible Class Student:” The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tennesses. © * 

“Phé Adult Bible Class -and-~ Teacher-Traitin, 
Monthly.” The Methodist Book Concern, ‘150 Fift 
Avenue, New York, 

‘“‘The New Movement Monthly.” The David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. 

“The Adult Class.’ The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1701 Chestnut Streét, Philadelphia. 

‘‘The Adult Bible Class Magazine.” The Pilgrim 
Press, Congregational House, Boston. 





BLUCKER, N. ¥.—We have about twenty-four young men 
in one class. *Since we: have a good teacher for the class, 
would you advise us to organize? We cannot give them an 
extra room. So would you have them study the regular lesson 
and take part in the opening exercises.—C. J. P. 

In regard to class organization in country schools 
I will say that in a great many instances the organ- 
ized classes for young men and young women are 
making signal successes in the country Sunday-school. 
Your anxiety about the final result of the contest is 
well founded. You do well to carefully plan for the 
retaining of those new members which have been en- 
rolled during the contest. I know of nothing that 
will help you more in enlisting their interest than the 
organization of your classes. For a copy of the 
International Standard, which will give you a work- 
ing basis of organization, at the very beginning of 

our work, you may address John Ward Miles, 218 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Adult Department 
Superintendent of your State Association, For your 
encouragement may I say that while it is desirable 
for an adult class to have a separate room, many of 
the classes are having remarkable success that meet 
in one corner of the regular Sunday-school room. The 
large percentage of classes use the regular Interna- 
tional Lessons and the sentiment seems to be grow- 
ing stronger in favor of having every adult class 
meet with the school at least for the opening service. 
Many classes meet with the school during the clos- 
ing services, as well. 

n addition to the organization of your class and 
the earnest, practical study of God’s Word, I most 
earnestly recommend that you enlist each member in 
some kind of Christian activity. The organization 
of the class will do but little good unless it results in 
the thorough study of the Bible and the enlisting of 
each member in some kind of Christian activity. In 
this relation I would especially recommend that you 
interest your class in the promotion of the Adult 

ible Class work throughout your county and state. 
Secure an International Certificate of heedicuition 
from your State Association and seek in every pos- 
sible way to enlist your class in the work of your en- 
tire state. See to it that your class is represented in 
every county, township, and state convention. 














LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 20 (Review) 


For Children at Home 








Two Medicine Men of the 
“Great Land” 
By Ruth G. Winant 


N THE tiny village of Nuwuk, ten miles north of 
tage near —— bert Nn gy in BS 
tu uilt partly underground liv rand- 

masthir Okisatd, See daughter Pingassuk, and the 
'. latter’s little boy Elignak. 

The only visible part of their home was the top, 
which was’ roofed over with dirt and suppres by 
whale jaws and ribs for rafters. Here, all throug 
the long night of winter when from November 19 to 
January 23 the sun never appears above the hori- 
zon, Okiakuta and her grandson Elignak tried to 
amuse themselves while Fiseapeuk wont out to work 
forthe three. Okiakuta was nearly a hundred years 
old,—too old to work ; Elignak was a hundred divided 
by ten,—too young to work, and unable to do the 
lightest sort of work as he was a —_ 

It happened this way : Paunak, Elignak’s father, 
had been a whaler, and three years before our story 
had taken his boy with him. on se big ship. One 
night .a storm arose, and Elignak, ordered. below 
deck, tumbled, down the stairs instead of walking, 
and ever since his back had ached and ached with an 
unending pain, and he had been unable to stand upon 
his feet: - At first it wasn’t so hard, for his. father 
would carry him when his back — from lying on 
the. earthen floor, that double... Indian. blankets 
could. not make.soft, but the father had died, and 
now, save for the rare visits of Uncle Max, who 
never found his.nephew too heavy a load, Elignak 
lay on his rude bed. Woeesha came, too, to this home, 
but from him, though he never knew why, Elignak 
shrank in terror. 

It. was the twelfth of January, and when the day’s 
work was done Woeesha came in, calling loudly for 
his:;walrus dinner; and taking to himself.:a small 
saucer of molasses set ,down: by, Elignak’s bed. 
‘: Well, Pingassuk,”” he began, “(I fuse the medicine- 
man isin Nuwuk to-night. Shall I sénd him to see 
the boy to-morrow?” And Pingassuk said ‘‘ Yes.” 
. The next day at -noon,when for a few moments the 
reflected rays of light from the sun. reJieve the dark- 
ness,-Blignak, heard the beating of drums, and soon 
there followed the Giilee. not. t ¢:musi¢,—of a_wild, 
weird song. Terror-stricken, Elignak covered” his 
head. with his blanket, and feigtied sleep. . Noisily 
the medicine-man ettered the tupec, and to pretend 
longer to be. asleep amid such wild shrieks would 
haye, been fooligh,, ahd Elignak pulled the covers 
from off his face, to see béfore him a. wild-eyed, half- 
crazy individual, about whose neck were hung the 
teeth of wild animals, thé rattles of snakes, bits of cal- 
ico, and the remains of an American watch. ‘These 
werecharms. The moving of the bed-clothes revealed 
to the medicine-man his patient, before whom and 
around whose bed he began to dance wildly, waving 
his snake rattles as he danced, and lashing the air 
with bright bits of worsted. While he danced, his 
assistants beat tom-toms, while the old grandmother 
prayed aloud to the wild-fowl, the badger and the 
owl. Fortwo hours the performance lasted, and then 
leaving a prescription composed of three rattles of a 
snake ground to power, and crushed red poppy seed, 
he went on his way, and with gladness Elignak heard 
the sound of tom-toms grow dim in the distance, and 
the noise of the so-called ‘‘song” die away in the 
dark. 

For two weeks after the visit of the medicine-man, 
Elignak bd steadily worse, and kind Uncle Max, 
the only Christian in Nuwuk, more and more troubled 
about the boy, and on the twenty-second of January 
he carried him for hours in his strong arms, until at 
last he fell asleep. Gently Uncle Max laid him down 
on his rude bed, and then beckoned Pingassuk out 
into the cold night air. 

‘‘Pingassuk,” began her brother, ‘‘ you don’t be- 
lieve the Jesus way, and you have never let me talk to 
you about it, but the boy is sick, and the Jesus-medi- 
cine-man is coming through Nuwuk to-morrow, and 
since your medicine-man has done Elignak no good, 
will you let let me send this man to you when the sun 
rises to-morrow.” , 

At first Pingassuk demurred, but with the hope of 
bringing health to her child, she finally consented to 
have this new Jesus-medicine-man come. 

With the first rays of sunshine Elignak awoke to 
hear across the snow the sound of sleigh bells. The 
dogs,—for it was a dog-sled, —stopped before the 
tupec door in which there appeared in a moment the 
most kind, loving face that Elignak had ever seen. 

‘* Who are you !” asked the boy, slipping his wan, 
wasted little hand into the big, brawny one of the 
missionary. 

‘+ I’m the missionary, the Jesus-medicine-man,” Dr. 
Long said. For a moment Elignak trembled. then 
whispered low: *‘ And do you dance, ‘round and 
‘round many times ? and do you sing?” 
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Dr. Long assured the boy that he did not dance, 
and that he would not sing unless he wanted him to. 
Reassured, Elignak let his new friend make the nec- 
pee examination. When it was over Dr. Lo 
talked in a low voice to Pingassuk, and then turnin 
to the boy, he said : ‘* Come, you'shall choose ; wou 

ou like to get well again ? so well that could run and 
jump, so well that after a while you could earn money 

or your mother and grandmother?” Eagerly Elig- 
nak answered that he would. 

‘‘I am going to put you on my sled,” the young 
missionary said, *tand I shall take you to the house 
where I live, the Christian hospital, and there you shall 
stay until you get all well again.” 

Carefully Pingassuk wrapped her boy in his great, 
warm blanket, and they hugged each other in silence, 
while the doctor looked the other way. 

Bowing low, the mother murmured Kou-ja-nak 
(thank you) to the doctor, and with a jingle of bells, 
oy a raising of loose snow into the air they were 
off. : 

Soon the river was reached and Elignak hurried on 
board the steamer, and in an hour they were sail- 
ing up the river. Night had fallen, and Dr. Long 
gathered his men together for prayers, the meaning 
of which he explained to this wa of the ‘‘Great 
Land” as Alaska is called. Then he read a story of 
a Man who made a little sick boy well when no one 
else could:do so. Elignak’s eyes w dim and the 
Stars that shone down upon him through the cabin 
door looked strangely misty in the heavens, and the 
little boy whispered : ‘‘I’ll never, no never, pray to 
the wild-fowl, the badger and the owl again, if this 
Man makes me well.” And Elignak grew well and 
strong, and Elignak kept his promise. 

New York City. 





With the New Books 





The books announced: heré, and any others, 

may be sequred from The Sunday School 

Times Company. at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 





The Mystery of Three.—The symbolic signifi- 
cance of numbers in the Bible, as in early literature 
inetally, has been shown by many writers. One, 
0, three, four, Seven, twélve, forty, and a thotsand 
are the most'outstanding. Miss E. M. Smith, whose 
remarkable book on: the Zédiac has been reviewed 
in The Sunday School Times, gives us a disctission 
of ‘‘The Mystery of Three,” showing that it runs 
through the story of Creation, the nature of Man, the 
Hebrew festivals, the constitution of the Church, the 
work of the Spirit;-and the history of the Kingdom 
of God. She believes that we are living in the second 
age, that of the world’s ‘* conviction of righteousness” 
and the revelation of the..Son;.and that the third 
age will be much more glorious, and will be ushered 
in by a crisis as great as that which marked the tran- 
sition from Law to Gospel. Joachim of Flore, in 
the tenth centur Perens this. (Zhe Mystery of 
Three. By E. M. mith. London: Elliot Stock.) 


Corea, the Hermit Nation.—A good service is 
being rendered by fhe author and the publisher in 
frequently issuing revised editions of Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis’ book, ‘‘Corea, the Hermit Nation.” 
The latest revision brings the Korean histery, both 
ese and missionary, down to the present date. 

hile the way in which these editions are put out 
is to be commended, and the difficulty involved in 
changing plates is to be recognized, at the same time 
it.is a pity that certain ne Cr pene given in one 
edition were left unchanged, together with later 
chapters which show conclusively that these were not 
fulfilled. As Dr. Griffis’ book is about Korea, it would 
also have been better had the status of affairs in that 
land, and the actions of the a in asserting 
their supremacy, been more plainly dealt with. The 
book purports to be historical, and as such should not 
favor either the Koreans or Japanese to the exclusion 
of the real truth. It is to be ho that in a future 
edition a view of both sides will be plainly given. 
But the book, aside from this, still maintains its place 
as one of the best general books of the day on Korea. 
and it may be heartily recommended as an authority 
in regard to geography, manners and customs and 

eneral characteristics. (Corea, the Hermit Nation. 

y William Elliot Griffis. Scribner. $2.50.) 


"Inspired Miflionaires.—It is a relief to find that 
economic and social questions can be treated in a 
thoroughly human way. And it clears the air a good 
deal to find one writer who is not unnerved by the 
looming re of great abstractions like Capital and 
Labor and Values, etc. We are always imposed upon 
by abstractions, and especially so if they begin with 
a capital letter. Mr. Lee thinks that one may keep 
cool even on the subject of millionaires, and that in- 
stead of destroying them offhand we ought to sit 
down and find out what they are and how they came 
to be. He believes that a great deal mignt be done 
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with them, and that what they need is inspiration, 
The issue as it presents itself to him is either soeial- 
ized millionaires or socialism. ‘The latter he thinks 
would be severely punishing ourselves and ever 

body in order to punish the millionaire. The book is 
full of. quotable and illuminating things. But per 
‘haps the best thing about it is that it deals with the 
most discussed matter of our time without conjuring 
up any terrors or any horrors, and as if this were just 
one more of the matters which gn enlightened 
humanity could settle if it would onl¥ keep its head. 
It is a relief to hear the question discussed as if ‘it 
were not the crack of doom. (/uspired Millionaires: 
An Interpretation of America. By Gerald Stanley 
Lee. Northampton, Mass: Mount ‘l'om Press. $1.25) 


The Church and Modern Life.—Beginning with 
a discussion of the roots of religion, which are 
found, essentially, in every human being, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, in The Church and Modern 
Life, shows the superiority of the Christian religion 
over all other religions, although frankly recognizin 
the in all of them. In this study it is indicate 
that Christ’s religion is social, and that the business 
of the church must be the preaching of a socialized 
Christianity. ‘‘Is the church decadent ?” is the sub- 
ject of achapter which deals pee but sympathetic- 
ally with the weaknesses of thechurch. Chapters on 
‘*The coming reformation,” ‘Social redemption,” 
** The new evangelism,” and ‘‘ The new leadership," 
follow. Throughout, there is an appeal to the young 
rt whoare to become leaders in the church of the 
uture to open their eyes to the signs of the times, so 
that they may take their places as true representatives 
of the Christ, who is calling them to lives of greater 
opportunity than ever was given their fathers. There 
is a sane, healthy optimism in this book, which ‘ts 
founded upon a long study of the social question, 
both as a citizen of wide influence and as pastor of 
a church which has attracted large numbers of young 
men and women who are feeling thé pressure of the 
times, and who need the counsel which must come 
from their friend and minister. (7he. Church and 
Modern Life.. By Washington Gladden. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents.) 


A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels.—This is 
the title of a work covering two large octavo volumes 
of over goo pages each. It differs from the Bible 
Dictionary published by the same editor, Dr. James 
Hastings, in its scope, as indicated by the title. Yet 
this scope is somewhat. enlarged by the attempt to 
include ‘‘all that relates to Christ throughout the 
Bible and in the life and literature of the world” 
(Pretace). _Hence the first article is headed ‘‘ Aaron” 
and the last “Zion.” ‘The list of contributors is of 
great length, over two hundred and fifty names in 
all. Fortunately, the full name of the contributor is 
appended to each article, since in a work of this kind 
the authority of an article is simply that of the indi- 
vidual responsible for it. To multiply this authorit 
by the number of contributors is very foolish, thoug 
not uncommon, There is a great variety in the list; 
all phases of Protestant theological thought in Great 
Britain and America having a representation. The 
reputation of the men for learning averages high, and 
the articles are generally lucid in style. A fine map 
of Palestine is prefixed to Volume I, and the most 
important contributions include an appended bibli- 
ography. Singularly enough, in the list of English 
versions referred to by abbreviations, no mention is 
made of the American Standard Edition of 1901. A 
full index is, of course, added to Volume II. An 
appendix of fifty pages presents in historical stages 
the views of Christ in the Christian centuries, and 
even among Jews and Muhammadans, while Profes- 
sor Sanday adds a masterly article on Paul as related 
to the Gospels. 

The work is avowedly for preachers, but in view 
of the poet variety of opinion comprised in the hage 
mass of learned contributions, only the more carefully 
trained preachers can use the work with profit. It is 
a whole library in itself for those who have time to 
consult all the articles bearing on a given topic, and 
have also the skill requisite for forming a conclusion 
respecting the divergent views presented. The ordi- 
nary layman will be either perplexed or misled, if the 
use of it is attempted. Precisely what gives it so 
great value for the trained student is that which 
makes it not so useful for an untrained mind. 

It is impossible within the limits of this notice to 
discuss any number of separate articles. Those on 
the canonical Gospels are full and candid, not ex- 
treme in their literary criticism. That on ‘‘ Dates,” 
seeking to give the chronology of our Lord’s life on 
earth, will prove very unsatisfactory to those who 
accept the Quadripaschal theory and the plain state- 
ments of the Synoptists regarding the day when the 
Last peg sed was eaten. The article on the Calendar 
is full of useful information in regard to the develop- 
ment of the church year. Indeed, the entire work 
seems trustworthy in its record of historical fact, 
but necessarily of doubtful authority in matters of 
opinion. In mechanical execution the volumes are 
exceptionally good, and the proof-reading seems to 
have been thoroughly aceurate. (4 Dictionary of 
Christ ana the Gospets. Two volumes. Scribner. 
$6 a volume.) 
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i Every home, everywhere, 
* needs a handy little oiler in a 
handy place where the house- 
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a Kitchen tool runs. hard, a bicy- 
cle needs: oiling or a knife a 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate prs els or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of 
e copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 
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Helps from 


Putting the Mark High 


IS well sometimes to sound a warning 
note as to the havoc wrought by the 
vacation breaks in attendance, and then 
to point out that it is not too late to make 
the poor average summer attendance reach 


ed 


the winter-spring average. . Superintendent 
Charles A. Chase of the First Baptist Bible 
School of the bustling ‘+ Paper City’’ of 
Holyoke, has sounded this warning in a long. 
brown cardboard folder, the ends of which 
he fastened with a postage stamp for mail- 
ing. Inside one found the following matter : 


Second Baptist Bible School 
Cor, Appleton and Walnut Sts., Holyoke, Mass. 


1905 VACATION SEASON has been expensive 
to our Bible School, viewed from the attend- 
ance standpoint. . Our average has been badly 
broken, ‘from 415 to 369. But if we are now 


we can »still.show. 400 average for the. entire 
year. 464 persons. must be present each of the 
Temaining 17 Sundays to do it, however. Can 
we count on you and your class ?’ 


Dates te Remember 


September 3. Opening of Fall Season. 
Splendid opportunity to start with friends in 


September 18. be eng evening, Young 
People’s League Lo Rally. 

September ar. Rally Prayer and Praise 
Service. 
September 24. Rally Sunday. Special pro- 
ram. Let us make it the biggest and best 
ally Sunday our school ever had. 

School meets 12 o'clock noon every Sunday. 


“ 


Has Done and Wants to Do 


T IS gratifying to look back to actually 
accomplished deeds of worth, and then, 
not satisfied with good things of the 

past, to indicate what ought to be made a 
fact just ahead. The Pine Street Baptist 


Richmond; which is splendidly equipped for 
good graded work, three weeks in advance 
distributed broadcast two thousand cards 
with the ‘‘has done’”’ on one side, and thé 
Rally Day aims on the other side, as below : 





What Pine Street Sunday-School 
Has Done 
We had present in the school on Sep- 


tember 28, 1902 . . 1,017 
We had present in the school on May 

29, 1904 894 
Our average ‘attedance for 1904 has 

been. . 
Number of conversions in the "school 

in 1904. 77 
Number of baptisms in'the school in 

eC aa a ae 


** The Lord hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad.’’—Psalm 126 : 3. 








What Pine Street Sunday-School 
Wants to Do 


WE WANT to have a great Rally on Sun- 
day, October 9. 


WE WANT ALL old scholars to return. 
WE WANT 100 new scholars. 

WE WANT 1,100 present in the school. 
WE WANT YOU TO HELP work and pray. 


“Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 
—Numbers 10 : 29. 
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The Railroad Ticket Invitation 


| Oe in Nebraska a Methodist Episcopal 
Church found the railroad ticket idea 

a good one to bring the attendance, 
The strip was made in five parts headed, 
** Rally Day Excursion, via Methodist Route, 
Sunday, September 29, 1907.’’ The audi- 
tor’s stub read: ‘* Contract: The holder of 
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HAL rio pamphlets of the new hymn book 
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U d Spe g 

The BIGLOW & IN Co., New v York or Chicago 

A®oUt CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, reprinted 

from: Trses, Sh Ae 100 for 40 cents, postpaid. 
Allen, Toledo. Ohio. 








+> Constipation 


The 64 year oki ideat 
Morning Laxative 
56o. & $1 at deuggiety or by mail. 








“Tastes Like Soda Water.” THE TARRANT CO. 
“Good for Childien too."* 44 Hudsem St., New York 








St., Chicago | | . 


this ticket is expected to be at the Union 
| Station, corner Seventh and Main Streets, 
| by 9.25 A.M., on September 29, 1907. Rate, 
First-class.’? The second stub read 

this way: ‘‘To purchaser: Read the above 
| contract and take notice that the limited 
train leaves at 9.30. Passengers who miss 
this train will have to take the accommoda- 
j tion express, Get your tickets in advance 
and avoid delay. Don’t forget to put your 
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the Workers 





= 
fare into the collection envelope, marking 
same on passenger’s stub, ’’ en follows 


‘the ticket in the following form, with the 


right-hand space for the pupil’s name : 





























METHODIST ROUTE | 
AS | 
: Home Point 3 
r) = a 
M. E. Church 4 
| ONE PASSAGE. 
5602 | Nor Goop IF DETACHED. 
M. E. Plattsmouth Charge. 
Issued by 
S. S. Neb. City District Neb. Con. 











The fourth stub gave ‘‘General Instruc- 
tions ’’: 
General. Instructions 


I. Accommodations will be provided for 350, 
so bring your friends. We have'a good, care- 
ful en Ineer and courteous trainmen. 

2. Don't stand on the platform, nor attempt 
to get off the train while in motion. 

3. Music and entertainment furnished free 
en route. 

4- Parents are asked to come with their chil- 


‘dren to insure a safe journey. 


5. Tickets must be secured before getting on 
the train. 

6. ‘Train will stop in plenty of time for dinner. 

7. Passengers may retain their tickets as a re- 
minder that this train makes the same run every 
Sunday morning at 9.30. 
C. C, WESCOTT, 

Gen. Supt. 

J.-E. HOULGATE, 

Vice-President and Pastor. 


The Passéngers’ Class Stub is the last and 


a very important stub for the secretary of the 
Sunday-school..,.. This is the.form used : 





PASSENGERS’ CLASS STUB 


owen 


$,40998a 





Rally Day, M. E.'S. S. 





~ wee 


Conductor will Detach this Stub 





oly 


Be sure and write teachers name | , 
and fare paid in margins as indi- 
cated. 








5602 | Fare paid 














No sleeping-cars on this train. 
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Tell Them What’s Coming! 

N INCENTIVE to attendance on Rally 
A Day, in addition to the special features 
of this occasion, would be the an- 
nouncement of the coming events of the 
school’s year.. This was found a valuable 
way to arouse a special interest among the 
pupils in the old historic New England city 


of Northampton, and the letter is here given 
a place : 


Edwards Church Sunday-school 
Motto: ‘* Press Toward the Mark."’ 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE EDWARDS CHURCH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL : 


Greeting.— We are sending you the following 
letter at this time to remind you of the opening 
of our school, Sunday, September the seventh, 
when we trust that every member will make a 
special effort to be present, that we may make 
a first-rate beginning. We also wish to give 
you an idea of what the school hopes to accom- 
plish the following year. The program will in 
the main be the same as that followed last year. 

Rally Sunday.—This will be observed Sep- 
tember twenty-eighth. We begin at once to 
work for it. 

Sunday-school Choir Concert.—The annual 
concert of our choir will be given in October. 
A success socially and financially last year. 
We expect more of it this time. 

Thanksgiving Party.—In November will be 
held a party for the senior and intermediate 
eee of the school. More about that 
ater. 

Christmas.—The usual Christmas tree and 
frolic for the little folks, and the Christmas con- 
cert for the whole school will make a happy 
Christmas time for all. 

Promotion Day.—The last of January comes 
the examination on the graded work, and the 
special exercises attendant upon the passing of 
scholars from one grade to another. 





Special Days.—We will observe Home and 
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To Make a Great Rally Day 


Foreign Missionary Days as usual, Easter, 
Children’s Day and Patriotic Sunday. 

The above is a brief outline of the important 
events of our Sunday-school year. It will need 
the help of every one—officers, teachers and 
‘scholars—to carry out these plans pomeipen ee f 
and make this the banner year of our sch 
We want your enthusiastic support, not only in 
these special celebrations, but also in faithful, 
constant work in and for the school, as the 
place where God calls us to work now. 

Let us remember our motto, ‘' Press toward 
the mark." ‘ ; 
Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES H. ‘TUCKER, Superintendent. 
MINA E. WOOD, Assistant Superintendent. 
WILLIAM H. GERE, Secretary. 

NORMAN A. BRAINARD, 7reasurer. 


Making Invitations Personal 


PERSONAL appeal is.generally heeded. 
Therefore it follows that a Rally Day 
. invitation whichis made rsonal 
rather than general will be likely to bear 
fruit in attendance. Such a method used in 
San Diego, California, was effective in bring- 
‘ing out a crowd to the services. Except for 
a national flag in colors in the left-hand cor- 
ner, this is the way the post cafd read, which 
the teachers signed and mailed : 








We send you our greetings, and hope to see |\[ — 
of doing |. 


you there. 

Let us each come with the pu 
our best to please the Saviour who, even as a 
child, worshiped and taught in the temple. 

Lovingly yours, 
TEACHER. 

Miss ANNA C. WEIR, Suft. 


MIss ANNE R. KELKER, Sec. 
. Miss ELxa L. HART, Assé. Sec. 


A card signed by a member of the school, 
p and sent to those who are -not a j 
ere 


helped a New Hampshire church. 
it is: 





“1 was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord."’ 


DEAR FRIEND: 

If you do not attend any Bible school, 
I invite you to and join with'us in: | 
observing our RALLY DAY. Special 
exercises at 12.15 P.M., 25, 
in the vestties.. | am a member, and hope 
you may become one. . . 

- W. FRANCIS FRENCH, Sufi. 
REv. F. A: ROBINSON, Pastor. ~ 

First foe Bible School, 

Milford, N. H. 











_ RALLY DAY 
First Presbyterian. Sunday-School 
Sunday, September 30 
9.30 A.M. 

At, the roll-call. of* classes I would” like 
to be able to. report all of my class pres- 
ent, and a good collection for the orphan 
children of India: “I will be looking- for 
you. Faithfully yours, 











Filling in.the nate of the-pupil in a printed 
letter invitation-is-another mode of making 
the communication personal. This one is 
from the Market Square Presbyterian Church 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and was used 
in the intermediate department : 


DEAR. . 


Sunday, October 4, we expect to meet in our 
Sunday-school room at 1.30 P. M. , 








Night Nurse 
Kept in Perfect Trim By Right Food 


Nursing the sick is often very burden- 
some to the nurse. 

Night nursing is liable to be even 
more exhausting from the fact that the 
demands of the system for sleep are 
more urgent during the night hours. 

A Va. lady, called on to act as night 
nurse in the family, found the greatest 
support from the use of Grape-Nuts 
food, She says: 

‘‘Our acquaintance with Grape-Nuts 
began eight years ago. We bought the 
first package sold in this place, and al- 
though we began as skeptics we became 
converts to its striking food value. 

‘*I used Grape-Nuts first, to sustain 
me when doing night nursing for amem- 
ber of the family. I ate a teaspoonful 
a‘ atime, and by slowly chewing it, 
I was able to keep awake and felt no 
fatigue. 

**Soon I grew tolike Grape-Nuts very 
much and after our patient recovered I 
was surprised to find that I was not at 
all ‘‘ worn out” on account of broken 
rest. My nerves were strong and steady 
and my digestion fine. This was the 
more surprising because I had always 
suffered with weak nerves and indiges- 
tion. My experience was so satisfactory 
that other members of the family took 
up Grape-Nuts with like 
** There’s a-Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read * The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? Anew 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


results.”’. 





A very neat personal note is used by the 
Second Baptist Church of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, which is signed by a member Of the 
Bible Study Department. It is on a white 
card printed in black. The note reads this 
way : . 


SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH <4 


Holyoke, Mass. 4 
BIBLE STUDY DEPARTMENT 4 





At request of our pastor and superintendent ’ 
of Bible Study Department, I extend to you an 
invitation to meet with us Rally Sunday, Sep- 
tember. 25, and to become a member of our) 
school, either. of the main school or of the 
Home Department. 

Sessions Sundays from 12 to 1. 


A novel scheme for extracting a promise 
to attend has been evolved by the pastor and 
superintendent of a school in the city of Little 
Rock. A double postal card is sent to a 
friend or member of the school, who in turn 
tears off the reply-card and mails it to a 
friend of his whose attendance he hopes to 
‘secure thereby. These forms are used : 





First Methodist Episcopal, South, 
Sunday-School 
Corner Eighth and Center Streets 
(Be sure and get a Rally Day Souvenir) 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Our Sunday-school will celebrate 
Rally Day Sunday, October 30. A very 
interesting program, consisting of public in- 
stallation of teachers and reception to new 
members and a special sermon, has been 
arranged. We need your prayers, pres- 
ence, and help to make the occasion what 
it onght to be. 

Please detach reply postal card, sign your 
name, and write the name and address of a 
friend on the address side, and mail before 
Wednesday, October 26, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. RATCLIFFE, Sufi. 
WALKER LEwis, D.D., Pastor. 








First Methodist Episcopal, South, 
Sunday-School 
Corner Eighth and Center Streets 
(Be sure and get a Rally Day Souvenir) 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Our Sunday-school will celebrate 
Rally Day next Sunday, October 30. A 
very interesting program has been arranged. 
Our superintendent has asked me to send 
you this special invitation, and I am sure 
you will enjoy the exercises, which will be- 
gin promptly at 9.45. I expect to be there, 
and hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 


October 26. a a 
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VERY day brings new use— | 

a new. requirement. It isthe . 
- Telephene’s. Burden not 
only to kéep pace with bus- 

iness development, but to 
camp constantly a little across the 
frontier. SEP RE 

Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up of several “quarters” 
to each of which was confined a popu- 
lation which spoke a separate language? 

You, as the averagé citizen, would 
be forced to learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with ‘an interpreter 
—a process that would seriously inter- 
fere with your business. 

If, instead of using different ian- 
guages, the people of a city used differ- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be_-exactly the same. You would 
have to keep cach particular brand of 
telephone. 


The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one~ telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 
The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, are responsible, however, 
for doing their utmost to provide 
the system that wholly fits this recog- 
nized condition — that prevents the 


It is nobody’s fault that. this is ‘so. ) 





endless and expensive confusion of 
many systems, 

The Telephone’s Burden is to em- 
brace in one comprehensive system all 
that a city, or the whole country, needs 
in the way of telephone service. 


This has made the telephone univer- 
sal. It has brought you the greatest 
possible number of subscribers with 
whom to talk. 


It has been flexibility of the Bell 
management that has secured the most 
reasonable rates in the world for an 
adequate telephone service, and made 
it universal. 

This progress would be impossible 
in the future if the flexibility of man- 
agement were made inflexibleby unwise 
interference. 


The widespread work of develop- 
‘ment and maintenance carried on by 
80,000 employes should clear your 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that the 
associated Bell companies are working 
with and for the,public, striving by the 
most progressive methods to provide a 
telephone service at a reasonable price 
that will take your voice anywhere 
that your thought goes, or your friend 
goes, or your letter will travel. 


The Bell service is diligently keep- 
ing pace with the country’s progress, 
in full knowledge of existing conditions 
and the necessities of the future, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 








D.C., and in the University of Vermont ; 


of Obstetrics 
recommends 


use of it in Gynecological 


of Louisiana, says: 
‘*I have prescribed 


difficult to treat.” 











MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


SPRINGS WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children in the Medical pf same saeys of Columbia University, Washington, 


and Gynecological Society; Fellow of the British Gynecological and av, 
‘American Gynecological Societies, etc., eéc., in the eighth edition of his 


BurraLo LITHIA WATER 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says, ‘‘I have made 
se : practice, in women suffering from acute Uremic con- 
ditions, with results, to say the least, very favorable.” 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health 


LITHIA WATER 


in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition in females. 
results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most 






2-President Washington Obstetrical 


of the 

anual 
as a diuretic in diseases of 
the Kidney. 


‘in affections of the 
kidneys, particularly 
The 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA Saings WATER (9 Sprinos'vinama 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, — 
Por fotks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


like cleanly 
vag wrens, 2 is why the But- 
her keeps his tools and every part of 


There is no a 


is shop spick and span. It’s as true 

of the 2: shining cooking utensils 

table furniture give ar to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















Platform Chairs, Sunday School 
Collection Plates, Church Powe, 


Sim 
OL 











Tried to Force It 
Thought System Would Soon Tolerate Coffee 


A Boston lady tried to convince her- 
self that she could get used to coffee, 
and finally found it was the-stronger. 
She writes : 

‘*When a child, being delicate and 
nervous, I was not allowed coffee, But 


since reaching womanhood I began its | 


use, and as the habit grew.on me, I 
frequently endeavored to break myself 
of it, because of its evident bad effects. 

‘* With me the most noticeable effect 
of drinking coffee was palpitation of the 
heart. This was at times truly alarm- 


ing, and my face would flush uncom- | 


fortably and maintain its vivid hue for 
some time. 

‘‘I argued that my system would soon 
accustom itself to coffee, and continued 
to use it, although I had a suspicion 
that it was affecting my eyesight, also. 
The kidneys early showed effects of cof- 
fee, as I found by leaving it off for a 
few days, when the trouble abated. 

‘ Finally a friend called my attention 
to Postum. At first I did not like it, 
but when made right—boiled 15 minutes 
until dark and rich—I soon found Postum 
was just what I wanted. No flushing of 
the face, no palpitation, no discomfort 
or incovenience after drinking it. 

‘*Of course all this was not felt in a 
week or two weeks, but within that time 
I can truthfully say a marked difference 
had taken place and a great deal of my 
nervousness had vanished. 

‘* At present time my health is excel- 
lent, due to a continued use of Postum, 
with a general observance of proper hy- 
giene. Of nothing amI more convinced 
than that if I had continued drinking 
coffee, I should be to-day little less than 
a nervous wreck, and possibly blind.” 

‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
ville,” in pkgs. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, September 20. Commending 
Our Society. II: By Supplying 
Church Workers (2 Tim. 2: 

1, 2; Prov. 22 : 6). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—Relieving distress (Mark 9 ‘ea 
‘Tl UES.— Messengers of the churches (2 Cor. 

8 : 21-24). 
WED.—With our purses (Matt. 19 : 16-22). 
‘THURS. —Teaching (Matt. 5 : 17-19). 
Pas —eepeconen \e Thess 5 : 11-13). 
Sat.—Exhorting (Acts 4 : 8-13). 











How may the society supply more Sunday- 
school teachers? 


How may the society train more personal 
workers? 


How may the society furnish more junior 
workers ? , 


‘¢ TT IS better to set ten men to work,” 
said Mr, Moody, ‘than to do the 
work of ten men.’’ The value of any 

church organization is found in large part in 

its success in training workers for the service 
of the church. Is it sending out young men 
and women who are willing to work ? 


The Young People’s Society should be 
a teachers for the Sunday-schoo’. 

he older teachers pass away, and their 
places need to be filled.. There are plenty 
of children outside altogether who are not in 
the Sunday-school, These should be brought 
in, and when they are in, teachers are needed 
for them. Young men and women from the 
Young People’s Society should go out and 
bring them in and be their teachers, 
means that the society should have trained 
its members in Bible study, and also in the 
missionary spirit. 

The Young People’s Society should be 
producing the missionary leaders in the 
church. In many churches the Mission 

by the Young 
Society, so-that ‘there are no distinct mission- 
aty organizations among the young people 
fitting them to become leaders of the women’s 
missionary societies and members of the mis- 
sionary committees of the church. We shall 
suffer for this in the next twenty years unless 





the Young People’s Societies do their part 
and train workers for these duties. They 
can do this by making much of the missionary 
meetings and of the work of the missionary 
committees, and by having mission-study 
classes for their members. Text-books and 
| helps for such study classes are available, 
and can be obtained from each denomina- 
tional missionary society or board. 


The Young People’s Society should be 
training personal workers,—young men and 
women who try to win others to Christ. 
They cannot produce such workers in any 
careless and aimless way. But every one 
who knows Christ and loves him must try to 
win others to him, and can learn to do so. 
There are excellent helps. There should be 
a personal workers’ training class which 
would study Dr. Trumbull’s ‘* Individual 
Work for Individuals,’? and Mr. Charles G. 
Trumbull’s ‘* Taking Men Alive,’’ both of 
which can be obtained from the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 124 East 28th Street, New York 
City, 

The Young People’s Society should be 
training Christians who will practise Chris- 
tianity. Once St. Francis of Assisi invited a 
young monk to go with him from the monas- 
tery to the village to preach. The young 
monk was well pleased. Together th 
went down into the village, walked throug 
its streets, and came back to the monastery 
gate again, and all the way St. Francis had 
not stopped once to preach, At the gate the 
young man turned and asked, ‘*‘ And when, 
Father, shall we begin to preach? ’’ ‘*Oh,”’ 
said Saint Francis, ‘* we have been preaching 
all.the way. Our example has been noted. 
The village people have watched us as we 





Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- | 
| little avail us to go anywhere to preach un- 


walked, and have learned their lesson from 
the way we have borne ourselves. It will 


Ever read the above letter? A new | less we preach as.we go.’’ The great need 


one appears from time totime. They | 


are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


of the church and the world is for men and 
women who will practise Christianity. Will 
it find them in us? 


This | 








Oharles G. Trumbull 


editor of The Sunday School Times, says: 
“The more thoughtful Bible student of 
to-day does not feel really safe in study- 
ing a Bible passage unless he works with 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


in hand, It has been the accepted stan- 
| dard for The Sunday School Times since 
' its first appearance in 1902.” : , 
If the Editor of this 
great paper, devoted ex- 
clusively to Bible study 
and research, makes a 
statement like the above, 
do you not think you 
ought to have The Amer- 
ican Standard Bible in 
your home for your use 
and the use of your 
“ak a aA 
to 
hy Standard E diti. 
OR eet is SS 
American Standard Bible which we wil fadly send 
roe deus the sorant’ sapan io salah this Weblo 











Publishers for 50 Years 


The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is: 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vital- 
ity, the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
‘Acid Phosphate 
(Non-Alcoholic) 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A to a glass of cold 
delicious 





added 
wae eae cated at 
" and wholesome beverage. 















370 East 18th Street, Mow York 











EDUCATIONAL 








1852— —1908 


Tufts. College 
rredorin Booting D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Gives DEGREEs IN 








- Letters Theology 
Science ‘Medicine 
Engineering Dentistry 

‘Graduate Courses 


‘For catalogue, or other. information, han 
HARRY.G. CHASE, Secretary 
TUFTS COLLEGE P. O., MASSACHUSETTS 




















‘A roll-call of well-to-do 
business men would re- 
veal asurprisingly large 
number who had start- 
ed in. business with a 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL fee ym 


Peirce School education. _ Both are exception- 
ally good things with which to start. 
Day Sessions begin September Ist. 
Night Sessions begin September 14th. 
Send for ggth Year Book. 


L. B. MOFFETT, Principal 


Peirce School, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 A Training School for the Christian 
Hartford Ministry. Geen to College Graduates 


of all denominations on equal terms. 


Theological 
Charses Missions and Kelwious OC MMANALY 


Peda: 9 s. it. 30, 1908, 
Address THE DEAN, Hartiord, Conn. 


DIVINITY COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Build Upa $5,000 Business 


in two years by starting a Collection 
Agency. We teach you all the se- 
crets of the business and how to start 
at home. Your spare time will begin 
earning handsome income at once. 
“1 fade $60 frst hours, spare 
time,’’ writes R. M. Beard, Seattle. 
Big, new field, no capital 
needed. We send duates busi- 
Bess. beget to-day ~ on 
POINTERS and money-making plan. 
American Collection Serv 

68 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD ? 


If so, take advantage of 
to-day’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower and 
business man along the 
Pacific Coast Exten- 
, sion of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Descriptive Books Free. F. A: Millér, G. P. A:, Chicago 
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EACH EARN 
$100 


‘si «=. 


$10 000 GUARANTEED 


Payable Every Six Months 
Ask for Booklet T, to-day 
New York Realty Owners Company 
489 Firrn Avenuz, New Yorx City 


ASSETS OVER $2,500,000.00 


THE WELLINGTON HOTEL 


- p> , 











Seti Wh ipyrrien| XARA VS 


777 VATS? en aN. hs 





Remodeled at a cost of $150,000. Hot and cold run- 
ning water and long distance phones in all rooms. 200 
rooms. 100 with bath. Single or en suite. Rates, 
$1.0c and upwards. One of the most unique Gining 
rooms in the country. Our famous Indian café. Note 
for service and cuis 


McCLINTOCK & BAYFIELD, Proprietors 


Ss 
a Specialty 


Peal McSuase Be Foeusny Co., Bartuont, Mo., U.S.A. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY 
LASS PINS 











ann C 


Direct from the manufac- 
turers. Highest quality work 
at most moderate 

Elaborately _ illustrated 
catalogue sho Coll 
Fraternity and Class pins 
and rings in all class colors 























